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Insurance is not an article of commerce, but a contract. 
No one wishes to enter into a contract with a party in 
whom he has not explicit confidence. When the business 
man has other legal business he chooses the best lawyer 
and he avoids the shyster. Many business men have had 
cause to regret that they did not choose their insurance 
man as carefully as they chose their lawyer. 





When you buy insurance protection you need profes- 
sional advice; you are contracting for the transfer of 
a hazard to the shoulders of an institution called an 
insurance company; the hazard is too great for you to 
bear by yourself. 





Be sure the transfer is correctly made. 








Ge ‘Atrange for all of your insurance through your local agent. For your a 














i cay convenience many of them are listed below. They invite your inquiries. 4 
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Jnaure With an JInswror 
J. H. Addison, Kirby Building....... 2-7888 Julian & Cochran, Praetorian Bldg. 2-5441 
| Andrews-McDowell Co., Republic Bank Bldg 2-4141 Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co., Praetorian Bldg. 2-7184 
; Blanton Thomas & Co., Tower Petroleum Bldg.. .2-4533 J. W. Lindsley & Co., | 209 Main St 2-4356 
| Abe |. Brilling, Republic Bank Bldg 2-4766 George W. McCormick, Dalias Bank & Tr. Bldg. .2-8671 
) F.G. Brunner & Son, Santa Fe Bldg 2-1459 Richard H. McLarry, Republic Bank Bldg 2-5843 
Cochran & Houseman, Houseman Bidg 2-4566 Fred Mallinson & Co., Republic Bank Bidg. 2-4830 
Cox & Stailey, 215 South Tyler 6-816] N. E. Mittenthal & Son, Kirby Bldg .2-9305 
Cullum & Harris, Southwestern Life Bldg. 7-8228 Kenneth Murchison, Continental Bldg 7-9219 
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RAT y, Republic Ban ‘9. 
J. S. Durham & Co., 1007 Main St. 2-8023 Werth Wimberly Co., Tower Petroleum Bldg 2-7644 
W. R. (Bill) Ellis, Praetorian Bldg 7-3903 George W. Works, Dallas Bank & Trust Bldg... 2-3475 
Hanway & Williams, Wilson Bldg. 2-3822 Scruggs Price & Co., 3016 Cedar Springs .. .5-4196 
THE ABOVE ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
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Dallas Insurance Agents Association 
FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF MEMBERS CALL THE ASSOCIATION OFFICE, 2-5425 
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NOVEL DRESS OF 
TEXAS PICTURES 





Miss Ninette Maxwell wearing a dress of Photographs, 
showing Texas Historical Events, Texas Progress and 
Texas Centennial Scenes. 


We have a large collection of Fine Photographs suit- 
ab:e for illustrating Centennial Advertising. 


One Picture Is Worth. 
10,000 Words 


HARPER-STANDARD 


Jack Harper, Aesident 
Box 1016 


1615 Rovat St. Dautas, TEXAS 















When You Hear 


WILD CLAIMS 


about “Cheap Power” 


Ask For Proof! 


Claims made for any method of power production are easy to 






check. There are no mysterious factors involved. And in your 
unending search for true economy you should investigate every 
possibility that seems likely to lower your cost of power. 


But in your proper eagerness to achieve lower costs remember 
that net economy is what you are aiter; and that proof of such 
net economy must take into consideration every factor that 
influences power costs in any way. 


to Solve Power Problems Correctly 
COUNT ALL THE COSTS 


Think of your service needs over a period of years; of your 
peak demands; and of the vital necessity of uninterrupted 
service. Then tabulate your capital investment; interest on 
that investment over a period of years; your taxes, insurance, 


for TECHNICAL depreciation. 
ADVICE 


If you give each of these factors—plus labor, fuel, lubrication, 


concerning power and its cost, in etc.—their proper cost values you'll find that high cost of main- 
any application to your business, tenance and rapid rate of depreciation are the cold facts that 
call in the experienced engineers of : = ~ 

your electric service company. spoil many a story of “cheap power. 


PHONE 2-9321 
fon “POWER SALES” 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Centennial Construction 


The gigantic construction program that is now 
bringing into being the vast array of buildings that 
will house the Texas Centennial Exposition in Dallas, 
beginning on June 6, is said to be the largest single 
building program ever undertaken in the history of 
the State. 

Out of this program will emerge a physical plant 
costing $15,000,000. All of the more important build- 
ings are permanent in construction. When the Cen- 
tennial Exposition has been concluded, the grounds 
and buildings will again revert to the State Fair of 
Texas. For many years the latter institution has been 
the greatest State Fair, in size and attendance, in all 
the forty-eight States. When it again resumes its 
annual expositions, there will be no yearly fair any- 
where in the world that can compare with the State 
Fair of Texas in physical equipment. Already a move- 
ment is under way to make of it a Southwestern 
exposition, embracing not only Texas but neighboring 
States as well. 

In this issue, beginning on Page 8, is the first com- 
plete story of the gigantic building program that is 
now being rushed to completion in ample time for the 
opening of the Texas Centennial Exposition in Dallas 


on June 6. 
oe 


Southwestern Cities 


The Southwest is proud of it cities. They are mod- 
ern, growing, progressive. Each is performing a serv- 
ice essential to the welfare of the whole. There is 
rivalry, of course, but it is friendly ; and whenever the 
welfare of the whole Southwest is involved, they join 
hands in a whole-hearted spirit of co-operation. 


The growth of the cities of the Southwest has at- 
tracted Nation-wide interest. Sixty-eight cities in 
the region, with population of more than 10,000, 
showed an average population gain of 52.4 per cent 
from 1920 to 1930. No other section can point to such 
a record. 

A short time ago the editor conceived the idea of 
having each of these cities tell its interesting—often 
amazing—story. Abilene started the series, followed 
by Ada, Corsicana, Brownsville, Bartlesville, and this 
month, Tyler. Others will follow. 


The series has brought many comments, testifving 
to the interest that is widespread throughout the 
Nation in the cities of the Southwest. The following 
from E. L. George, Secretary of the Bartlesville 
Chamber of Commerce, is typical: 


“The Bartlesville story, carried in the December 
issue of your very interesting publication, is causing 
quite a lot of favorable comment in our city. A num- 
ber of our business men have mentioned the matter, 
at various times, and it certainly appears to me that 
the attitude you have assumed in giving publicity to 
the smaller cities in the Mid-Continent area is bound 
to be very beneficial to all concerned. The value of 
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the publicity, to the small cities, is obvious; the value 
to your city is through the friendly reaction brought 
about through that publicity which cost us nothing. 
We again desire to express to you our sense of ‘appre- 
ciation of the courtesy extended and to wish you the 
fullest measure of success ini the good work you are 
doing.” 


ode 


The Cover 


Rugged mountains, limitless sky—the majesty of 
profound peace and power. Deep in the Big Bend 
country of Texas is this masterpiece of nature, and 
vividly epitomized in this study of a lone cowboy 
against the peaks of the Chisos is that drama of con- 
quest the whole world knows by heart—the winning 
of the West—the transformation of the broad frontier 
into the intensive civilization of today. Perhaps his 
day is done, perhaps the whirling dervishes of men 
and machines have usurped the cowboy’s place; yet, 
far removed from the smoky environs of cities, Texas 
West of the Pecos still feels the mighty pulse-beat of 
his impress on its world. Here is the past triumphant 
here, the last frontier. 





ove 


Texas Centennial Is State-Wide 


The visitor to Texas will be overwhelmed by the 
magnitude and scope of diversified Centennial celebra- 
tions throughout the State. This is being assured by 
a State-Wide enthusiasm which is unparalleled in the 
history of Texas. When Gonzales fired the opening 
gun in the Centennial year it signalized the beginning 
of an extravaganza of entertainment which will last 
an entire year and will embrace all sections of the 
State. 


San Antonio will be the scene of a beautiful com- 
memoration at the Alamo next Spring, but it began 
its Centennial activities on December 7th with an 
observance of the hundredth anniversary of the siege 
of Bexar. Houston will hold an impressive San Ja- 
cinto exposition. Huntsville, with the home and grave 
of Sam Houston, is planning elaborate celebrations. 
El Paso ushered in 1936 with a spectacular Sun Car- 
nival on New Year’s Day. Midland’s Western fair, 
Cuero’s Turkey Trot, Corpus Christi’s water pageant, 
Tyler’s Rose Festival, Beaumont’s South Texas Fair, 
Yoakum’s Tom-Tom, Pampa’s Re-union, The Univer- 
sity of Texas’ “Little Centennial” exposition—these 
and countless other colorful celebrations will dot the 
State throughout the Centennial year. 


- 


All those projects which are now definitely planned 
will be augmented by scores of others as the Centen- 
nial year unfolds. The visitor to Texas in 1936 will 
be wrapped in a gay whirl of celebrations. Never in 
the history of the country has a State made such ex- 
tensive plans to play host to the Nation and the world. 
All roads lead to Texas in 1936. 














Happy New Yoar! 


At the closing of 1935 we wish for you a Happy New Year 
—one that will bring an abundance of Health, Wealth and 
Happiness. 


We also pledge ourselves to a continued spirit of co-opera- 
tion during 1936. The First National will ever be mindful 
that this bank we call ours is in reality yours; that its steady 
growth to the dominant position which it occupies has been 


due to your faith and confidence. 


* 


First NATIONAL BANK 


in DALLAS 


LA 
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Business Review and Outlook 


in the Southwest 


Federal Reserve Summary 


EVELOPMENTS in business and 
industry in the Eleventh Federal 
Reserve District during the past 

month were generally favorable. The 
sales of department stores in principal 
cities were two per cent larger than in 
September and eight per cent above the 
corresponding month last year. The in- 
crease between September and October 
was less than usual due largely to the un- 
seasonable weather prevailing during 
October and the heavy buying in the two 
preceding months. 

Distribution of merchandise in whole- 
sale channels reflected a noticeable ex- 
pansion over the previous month, and 
the volume of business was substantially 
larger than a year ago. 

Collections at both wholesale and re- 
tail evidenced a considerable improve- 
ment during the past month. Debits to 
individual accounts at banks in principal 
cities rose to $726,976,000 in October, 
which was nineteen per cent larger than 
in September, and fourteen per cent 
above those in October last year. 


Building up Sharply 

Construction activity reflected a sharp 
increase in October following the Sep- 
tember recession. The valuation of build- 
ing permits issued at principal cities was 
fifty-five per cent larger than in the pre- 
vious month and exceeded the total in 
October last year by 110 per cent. The 
aggregate for the first ten months of the 
current year was 124 per cent above that 
in the same period of 1934. 

The agricultural and livestock indus- 
tries continued in good condition. The 
November 1 report of the Department of 
Agriculture made few changes in the 
estimated production of crops in this dis- 
trict, and it is now evident that produc- 
tion of most crops will greatly exceed 
that in 1934. 

Farmers made good progress with har- 
vesting operations during the first three 
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weeks of October, but progress was slow 
in the subsequent three weeks due to the 
frequent and widespread rains. The 
added moisture, however, has been very 
beneficial to late maturing crops, small 
grains, and pastures, 

The condition of livestock and their 
ranges is considerably above the average 
for this season. Livestock are expected 
to go into the winter in good shape, and 
in view of the abundance of feed they 
should winter well. Commercial reports 
indicate that range livestock markets 
have slowed down recently but that wool 
and mohair continued in brisk demand at 
firm prices. 

Bank Deposits Increase 

The commercial loans of member 
banks in selected cities reflected a su'- 
stantial expansion in the five-week period 
ending November 13, and on that date 
were larger than a year earlier. Feder- 
al Reserve Bank loans to member banks 
amounted to only $50,000 on November 
15, as compared with $465,000 a month 
earlier, and $17,000 a year ago. The daily 
average of combined net demand and 
time deposits of member banks rose 
from $761,937,000 in September to $775,- 
552,000 in October. Federal reserve notes 
in actual circulation amounted to $70,- 
320,000 on November 15, as compared 
with $66,760,000 on October 15, and $54,- 
261,000 on November 15, 1934. 


ogee 


Texas Ranks Second in 
Grapefruit Yield 


The importance of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas as a producer 
of citrus fruit is brought out by a fore- 
cast recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. According 
to this forecast, Texas this year will 
rank second in grapefruit production, 
third in orange production, and third in 
total citrus production among the lead- 
ing citrus fruit-growing States of the 
Union. The Department of Agriculture 


predicted that Texas will produce this 
season a grapefruit crop of 3,080,000 
boxes, a total that will be topped only 
by that of Florida, which is expected to 
have a 10,000,000-box crop. An interest- 
ing fact in this connection is that Texas’ 
production of grapefruit has increased 
substantially over last year’s figure of 
2,750,000 boxes, while Florida has de- 
creased from 15,200,000 boxes. Texas 
ranks third to California and Florida in 
orange production, with an estimated 
production of 585,000 boxes. 

Shipments of citrus fruits from the 
Valley prior to the first of December in- 
dicated that if prices hold at the present 
figure, or increase somewhat as is ex- 
pected, the total return from this sea- 
son’s crop is expected to be close to four 
million dollars, the largest in the history 
of the section with the possible excep- 
tion of the 1928-29 season. 


oye 


World Wheat Crop Less 

This year’s world wheat supply will be 
about 330,000,000 bushels less than in 
1934-35, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Production is estimated at 
about 3,430,000,000 bushels; in addition 
there is a carryover from previous sea- 
sons of about 800,000,000 bushels, or a 
total supply of 4,230,000,000 bushels. Last 
year the figure was 4,559,000,000 bushels. 
World prices are about five cents a bushel 
higher than a year ago. 


oe 
Cotton Consumption Up 


Raw cotton consumption in October by 
United States mills was 552,187 bales, a 
marked improvement from September 
when 449,216 bales were used; in October, 
1934, consumption was 523,032 bales; ex- 
ports also were larger than a year ago; 
prices improved slightly in mid-Novem- 
ber, rising above the 12-cent level, the 
limit provided by the Government guar- 
antee. 


oye 


New Texas Charters 


New corporations chartered in Texas 
in November showed a substantial in- 
crease both in number and in total capi- 
talization over November of last year. 
A total of 131 corporations secured Texas 
charters in November, with an aggregate 
capitalization of $2,617,000. 

















This photograph presents a partial view of the frontage of the Esplanade of State wiere the Halls of Petroleum and Transportation of the Texas Centennial Exposition 
are now under construction. 


Centennial Largest Building 


Project in State’s History 


EPRESENTING the largest single 

construction program ever under- 

taken in the history of Texas, or 
the Southwest, work is now in progress 
in Dallas on the erection of the group 
of more than two-score buildings which 
will compose the physical plant of $15,- 
000,000 Texas Centennial Exposition. 

After nearly a year’s work in design- 
ing and preparing specifications for the 
Exposition buildings, construction has 
gotten under way and is proceeding on a 
schedule assuring completion of all the 
structures in sufficient time to permit of 
the placing of all exhibits prior to the 
opening of the World’s Fair of 1936 on 
June 6. 

Approximately $8,000,000 will have 
been expended in the construction of 
buildings for the Exposition when the 
program is completed. This means an 
expenditure of more than $40,000 per 
day during the five and one-half months 
remaining before the opening of the Ex- 
position which is the major one of Texas’ 
State-wide celebration of her Centennial 
of Independence. 

At the peak of construction activities, 
which is expected to be reached early in 
January, approximately 8,000 men will 
be employed in double and triple shifts 
on the various buildings as contract con- 
struction deadlines require. This alone, 
aside from the employment which the 
Exposition will bring in all other fields 
related to the staging of a multi-million- 
dollar show, will contribute materially to 
relieve unemployment problems in Dallas 
and in this section of the Southwest. 


Texas Materials Used 
Texas quarries, forests and factories 
are furnishing practically all basic ma- 


terials used in the construction of the 


Centennial Exposition buildings. 


Fifty buildings, twenty-one of which 
are to be permanent or semi-permanent, 
will compose the facilities for an elab- 
orate program of exhibits and enter- 
tainment. Other large structures are to 
be built by individual exhibitors in the 
200-acre park. 

Into the permanent buildings Texas 
granite, limestone and marble is going, 
while others of reinforced concrete are 
utilizing Texas mined and manufactured 
cement. All lumber used in the park is 
from the forests and mills of the East 
Texas timber belt. Only a relatively 
small amount of other material will be 
imported from other States. 


Eight of the major buildings of the 


Exposition are being erected by the 
Texas Centennial Exposition Corpora- 


tion; two by the United States and one 
by the State of Texas. The others of 
the permanent group are being built by 
the City of Dallas. In addition eight 
Nationally known firms will put up major 
exhibit buildings and a score of smailer 
structures have been contracted for. 

The Centennial Corporation maintains 
its own technical staff, headed by George 
L. Dahl, Centennial Architect, which pre- 
pared plans for and superintends con- 
struction of all buildings. In the prepa- 
ration of these plans a great amount of 
thought and study was given to the type 
of foundations to be used in the build- 
ings as the ground on which the Expo- 
sition park is located has long been 
noted for its treacherous conditions. The 
top layer of soil consists of a black 
dirt of varying thicknesses averaging ten 
feet in depth. The volume of soil changes 


in proportion to its moisture content. Be- 
low the top course is a yellow clay of 
fairly uniform thickness to an additional 
depth of sixteen feet. The clay is full 
of air voids and is subject to change due 
to its water content. Underlying the 
clay is a moist, fine sand. 

Borings were taken through the sand 
to a depth of sixty-three feet without 
any further type of soil being encounted- 
ed. The water table was found to be 
approximately thirty-five feet below 
grade level. 


Elaborate Foundation Tests 

To determine the bearing value of the 
yellow clay a load test was made. A plat- 
form was built with a base of four 
square feet and loaded with concrete 
blocks, each block having been weighed 
before loading, so an accurate record 
could be kept of all loads. The load was 
applied as rapidly as possible until a 
total of 3,000 pounds per square foot had 
been reached. This load was allowed to 
remain for twenty-four hours, and then 
increased to 6,000 pounds. The 6,000- 
load was allowed to stand for forty-eight 
hours and then the open pit was flooded 
with water and kept flooded for another 
forty-eight hours. Readings of the set- 
tlements obtained were made throughout 
the test and the results plotted for study. 


As a further test a pit was dug 
through the top soil and into the yellow 
clay for a depth of one foot. An undis- 
turbed cubic foot sample was_ taken, 
placed in a parrafin sealed box and sent 
to the University of Texas Bureau of 
Engineering Research at Austin. There 
physical tests of the soil were made. A 
sample was cut from the large sample 
and placed in the “Terzaghi Consolido- 
meter” where it indicated maximum set- 
tlements of 1.70 inch for 1,000 pounds; 
3.25 for 2,000; 3.80 for 2,500, and 4.50 for 
3,000 pounds. 

As the soil contains many air voids, 
much of the settlement will take place 
immediately, though it will require four 
or five years before the total is reached. 


Continued on Page 14 
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Dallas Puts Up Nine and Half 
Millions for Centennial 


INE and a half million dollars! 

The citizens of Dallas put up that 

amount for the Texas Centennial 
Exposition, opening June 6 next year in 
the centennial of Texas independence. 


The writer was more interested in 
knowing why Dallas put up that huge 
sum to depict the progress of Texas to 
the world, than in knowing just how it 
was raised. 

Apparently the city just got out and 
“dug her up.” The use of the State Fair 
Grounds was tendered, which was for- 
mally appraised at four million dollars. 
The sum of three and a half million dol- 
lars was voted in a bond issue, and two 
million was obtained in the sale of bonds 
of the Texas Centennial Central Exposi- 
tion, Inc. 


But nine and a half million for a fair! 
No city in America of the size of 300,000 
ever put up that much money for any 
kind of an exposition. 


And besides, the movement to secure 
the Centennial Exposition for Dallas was 
launched in 1933 when the depression 
was at its worst. Credit was shaky 
everywhere. And the effects of the eco- 
nomic smash-up were still being felt in 
all the business marts of the world when 
Dallas put up its nine and a half million 
dollars. 


The writer sought out R. L. Thornton, 
one of the State’s leading bankers, for an 
answer to the question. Naturally, it 
was expected he would have an array of 
figures at his command, to show just why 
Dallas would be able to put up that 
amount of money as its share in the 
building of the Centennial Exposition. 


Was Dallas’ Responsibility 


But Thornton did not deal in figures. 
He talked of Texas—her past, and espe- 
cially of her future. Tall, with fine eyes, 
erect figure, and recognized throughout 
the State for his business ability, Mr. 
Thornton answered the question with a 
simple statement. 

“It was the responsibility of Dallas to 
step out and do this big, challenging job, 
expecting only the rewards that come 
from a job well done.” 

“This Texas Centennial is a twenty- 
five-million dollar project,’ Thornton 
said. “We believed that the celebration 
of a hundred years of Texas’ history was 
a great undertaking and Dallas, because 
of her connection, her part in the indus- 
trial and commercial development of 
Texas, and because of her geographic 
location, so near to the density of popu- 
lation, was the logical city. 
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By MALCOLM YATES 


“More than one person has told me 
that it took lots of courage for us to put 
up nine and a half million dollars for 
the Texas Centennial Exposition.” 

He vividly traced the conditions under 
which the move was launched to hold the 
Centennial Exposition at Dallas. It was 
in the dark year of 1933. Banks were 
failing, farms were being foreclosed, 
millions walked the streets hungry, the 
Nation lay in the grip of a depression 
that had struck home to every fireside. 
“And these conditions were not complete- 
ly overcome when we got out and raised 
the money,” Thornton said. 

The banker answered the whole ques- 
tion with a wave of his hand. “Texas 
today is the frontier of American busi- 
ness. After every great economic dis- 
turbance, the people look for a new 
promised land. The business eyes of the 
Nation are on Texas. It is the true 
frontier of American business. We be- 
lieved that in joining hands with the rest 
of the State in this great Centennial, 
great results would follow a job well 
done.” 

Discussing his statement that the Cen- 
tennial Exposition is a twenty-five mil- 
lion dollar project, Thornton said the 
money put up by Dallas and the State 
and Federal Governments is in excess of 
thirteen million dollars. 

“Now, look here,” he said, “the audited 
statements of the Chicago Century of 
Progress shows that for every $1 actual- 
ly spent in the building of the Exposition 
the exhibitors spent $2. We are being 
conservative in calling this Exposition a 
twenty-five million dollar project.” 


Texas Enters Greatest Era 


Thornton was optimistic concerning 
the future development of Texas as the 
State enters her hundredth year of free- 
dom. 

“It is my opinion that the next decade 
offers the greatest opportunity for busi- 
ness progress that the State has seen 
within the last quarter of a century,” he 
said. 

He paused a minute. “I wish it could 
be my privilege to see the development 
of Texas in the next half century. That 
would be my last wish.” 

Thornton has been one of the leaders 
in the present-day business life of Dal- 
las. With other public-spirited citizens, 
he believed that if chosen for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition site the city would, in 
co-operation with the remainder of Tex- 
as, stage a fair truly international in 
importance. 

Nine and a half million dollars for a 
fair. 


The city that put up this amount of 
money is a modern one of 300,000 popu- 
lation, located in North Texas on the 
banks of the Trinity River and was 
named after Vice-President Dallas. 

It was pointed out by Thornton that in 
taking over the State Fair Grounds and 
its properties, the Centennial Exposition 
had a great advantage in starting with 
a foundation that had been an outstand- 
ing success. 

The State Fair of Texas has for years 
been the largest State fair in the Nation. 
Annual attendance has been more than a 
million. It has devoted its efforts to en- 
couraging the industrial, educational and 
agricultural development of the State. 
The fair started as a neighborly four-day 
fair in a frontier town. 

The State Fair of Texas was organized 
in 1887. It grew out of a controversy 
regarding the city’s annual fair.. In the 
year 1886, rival promoters each held a 
fair, with the result that the citizens had 
two fairs instead of one. One site was 
proclaimed by a rival promoter as “the 
worst kind of hog wallow.” As a matter 
of record, this particular spot is now the 
spacious grounds on which the Centen- 
nial Exposition is being built. 


Roosevelt Coming to Centennial 

In speaking next year at the Texas 
Centennial, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will be following in the steps of 
illustrous predecessors who have spoken 
at the State Fair. Among outstanding 
men who delivered addresses at the State 
Fair were Henry W. Grady, Gov. David 
Francis of Missouri, William Jennings 
Bryan, Champ Clark, Vice-President 
Charles W. Fairbanks, President William 
Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wilson. 

The State Fair Association, together 
with the City of Dallas, will assume re- 
sponsibility for the upkeep of the build- 
ings being erected at the Centennial Ex- 
position, taking on this financial obliga- 
tion in order that in the years to come 
they may continue to contribute to the 
upbuilding of Texas. 

Dallas is one of the industrial and 
banking centers of the South. Its manu- 
facturing, launched in 1853 by Maxime 
Guillot who established a wagon factory, 
is diversified, and the products of the 
city are shipped to every State in the 
Union and to many foreign countries. 
The manufactured products of Dallas, 
according to Federal census figures for 
1929, were valued in excess of $142,000,- 
000. Cotton gins, saddlery, harness and 
leather goods are among the principal 
products manufactured. 

By reason of its location in the heart 
of the great fertile blackland area of 
Texas, Dallas has had an important part 
in the development of Texas agriculture 
and livestock. Many farm organizations 
and farm publications have their head- 
quarters in Dallas, contributing in the 
betterment of the condition of the Texas 
farmer. 

An interesting experiment in connec- 
tion with the agricultural history of Dal- 
las County, is that the colony of French 


Continued on Page 25 








Scenes in and around Tyler. 1. Pine grove. 
near Winona. 5. Business section of Tyler. 6. 


2 East Texas Rose Festival Parade. 
Court House Plaza, recently landscaped. 


Business Centers of 
the Southwest .. . No.6~ Tyler, Texas 


VERITABLE blanket of color, 

extending for hundreds of acres 

over the sandy hills of Smith 
County, greets the eye of visiting mo- 
torists who enter Tyler on any of the 
main highways. It gives the impression 
of a huge field of cotton—in color, and 
the visitor generally gasps in astonish- 
ment when told that the “colored cotton” 
is roses—literally millions of blossoms of 
every hue. 

The Tyler’s slogan, “The Rose Garden 
of America,” is no idle boast. In Smith 
County more than 7,000,000 rose bushes 
are produced annually—nearly half of 
the Nation’s supply. These plants find 
their way not only to every section of 
the Nation but to foreign countries as 
well, 

Tyler has long been in the limelight. 
Two or three generations ago it was the 
political center of the State. Then the 
excellence of Smith County soil drew the 
attention of farm leaders and many out- 
standing agricultural records were made 
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here. When the vast oil field was dis- 
covered in East Texas five years ago 
Tyler again “made the headlines” and 
soon became the financial center of the 
oil area. But its most recent bid for 
fame has been its vast rose industry. 


Annual Rose Festival 

Though the nursery business in the 
Tyler area dates back almost to the Civil 
War, it has been only within the past 
three years that the industry has at- 
tracted Nation-wide attention. In fact, 
the Tyler people themselves did not real- 
ize its importance until the first annual 
East Texas Rose Festival, staged in the 
fall of 1933, brought to their attention 
facts and figures that were startling. 
Among other things it was revealed that 
East Texas is by far the greatest rose 
growing area in America, the exports 
from Smith County alone being three 
times greater than those of the famous 
Portland area. 

There are more than 150 nurseries 
within fifteen miles of Tyler, operating 





3. Scene in East Texas oil field. 4. Twelve hundred-acre paper-shell pecan orchard 


By R. M. HAYES, Publicity Director, 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce 


on 1,500 acres of sandy land. More than 
five hundred varieties of roses are being 
grown, including the famous Nigrette or 
“Black” Rose, the ever-popular Climbing 
Talisman and the recently developed 
Texas Centennial. 


Now the fellow who likes the end-to- 
end variety of statistics could have a 
Roman holiday with figures on Tyler rose 
nurseries. If one were to make a gar- 
land of all the roses grown in this area 
in a single year it would extend across 
the continent from New York to San 
Francisco and back again as far as Chi- 
cago. Or, expressed a little differently, 
the bushes would have a potential yield 
of 150,000,000 blossoms, or enough to 
present a rose to every man, woman and 
child in the United States and have 
enough left over to adorn the lapels of 
every Frenchman under the sun. 

The early history of the Tyler area 
is as colorful as its roses. Even before 
the days of the Texas Republic, the pine- 

Continued on Page 21 
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Pine Bluff shops of St. Louis G Southwestern Railroad. 


New Pine Bluff public library. 


Pine Bluff Takes Stock and Finds 
Depression has Vanished 


41 ONDITIONS in Pine Bluff in 
1935 are about equal to those 
of 1925-26 which was before 
the peak of prosperity and the decline of 
the depression.” 

This is the statement appearing on a 
piece of printed matter issued by the 
Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce, which 
excited the curiosity and thought of a 
visitor to this office, and is responsible 
for this interview. On its surface, the 
statement sounds very much like the 
story of the proverbial frog in the well, 
which slipped back a pace for each jump 
upward. However, a closer analysis will 
prove that Pine Bluff’s progress is based 
on a good sound structure, and that the 
inflation of the days of prosperity of 
1929 has been wrung out in the days of 
the bank failures, drouth, bank holidays, 
floods and economic readjustment during 
the years of the depression. 

Thoughtful analytical readers and stu- 
dents of economics will, I believe, agree 
that we have left the depression behind 
us, and that we turned the proverbial 
corner and are again face to face with 
another era of prosperity: this one, how- 
ever, marked with a sounder financial 
background, lacking the weakness of too 
much freely extended credit and other 
causes which precipitated the last 
collapse. 


All Lines Have Advanced 


However, we were asked to make a 
comparison of business and economic 
conditions of Pine Bluff and not to write 
a treatise on economics, Statistics used 
as a yardstick of progress will show an 
advance in almost every line of endeavor 
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By GEORGE C. MERKEL, Secy.-Mgr. 
Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce 


during the last twelve to fifteen months. 
This information is gathered from relia- 
ble sources and shows improvement over 
a ten-year period in building construc- 
tion and repairs; bank earnings, clear- 
ings, deposits and resources; employ- 
ment in practically every line of indus- 
try; increased sales in wholesale and re- 
tail trade; the lack of vacant stores, of- 
fice buildings and homes; the increased 
sales of stocks, bonds and savings ac- 
counts; the greater number of increased 
life insurance and annuity subscribers; 
and better collections reported by trade 
and banking organizations. 

In brief, Pine Bluff generally is in a 
better mental attitude than two or three 
years ago, when financial difficulties and 
lack of employment stared many of its 
citizens in the face, and Pine Bluff busi- 
ness hesitated to act due to lack of 
knowledge of what was going to happen 
next. 

This spirit of improved conditions is 
also reflected in the rural areas of Pine 
Bluff. With Government aid to cotton 
planters and farmers, and the encourage- 
ment of growing cash crops, the farmer 
is in a better financial condition, dresses 
better, sends his children to school, and, 
quoting one of our leading automobile 
dealers, “although the rural people are 
not yet out of the woods, they are buy- 
ing automobiles.” This particular auto- 
mobile dealer states 1935 has been his 
best year since 1929, and, I believe it is 
conceded that automobiles are not bought 
until food, clothing and other dire neces- 
sities of life are first supplied. 

For Jefferson County, the cotton crop 
for 1924-1925 amounted to 49,621 bales, 


and 1925-1926 amounted to 49,900, while 
the 1934-1935 crop was considered fifty- 
nine per cent of what is considered an 
average crop, despite the forty per cent 
AAA crop reduction program. 


Farm Income Helps Business 

The increased income to farmers, in- 
cluding guarantees and land rentals, is 
reflecting itself in retail and wholesale 
trade of Pine Bluff. Retail stores have 
increased in number, as shown by a sur- 
vey of Pine Bluff’s retail section. Sta- 
tistics also show a greater number of 
sales clerks and increased sales with 
each season. 

Banking always reflects business con- 
ditions of the trade area. Conditions to- 
day compare favorably with those of 
1925-1926, and although there are fewer 
banks, these banks have an equal number 
of depositors and an equal amount on de- 
posit, secured by resources just as great 
as ten years ago. 

The machine age in which we are liv- 
ing has done much to reduce the number 
of persons required in industrial voca- 
tions. Despite this, there is not much 
difference in the number of gainful oc- 
cupations in industry in Pine Bluff. In 
1925-1926 Pine Bluff boasted of 145 em- 
ployers. Today 143 are in the same clas- 
sifications. Ten years ago about 5,000 
were employed by the selected list of 
firms; today, 3,750 workers are thus em- 
ployed. This does not include specialty 
salesmen or office help and professional 
assistance. Ten years ago 1,800 persons 
were employed at the Pine Bluff shops 
of the Cotton Belt. Latest figures show 
1,123 persons on their payrolls, despite 
the fact that many parts and much equip- 
ment formerly made here is now pur- 
chased ready-made elsewhere. 

With the FHA activities providing new 
homes and much work of home moderni- 
zation, many Pine Bluff residences have 
been reoccupied, and families who concen- 
trated during the depression of 1930 to 
1933, have again spread out, so that the 
number of meters in use is equal to 1925- 
1926, and in some cases, exceed those in 
use ten years ago. The census of figures, 
furnished by the Government, and which 
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New Concerns 


Ninety new concerns were established 
in Dallas during November, including 
three manufacturing plants, twenty-four 
wholesale establishments, four oil con- 
cerns and thirty-two classified as mis- 
cellaneous. Among the more important 
were the following: 


. ££ s 


Manufacturers 


Globe Union Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., now building plant at 
South Austin and Cadiz Streets, to man- 
ufacture storage batteries. To be in op- 
eration about February 1. 

Lithograph Arts Corporation, 2117 
Commerce St.; photo lithographers. 
Plant moved from Fort Worth. 

Robbins-Bass Millinery Co., 116 South 
Poydras St.; millinery. 


* * * 


Wholesale and Branches 


Artkraft Sign Company, 1617 Bryan 
St.; porcelain enamel steel signs, neon 
signs, etc. Henry R. Jones, Texas Man- 
ager. Home office, Lima, Ohio. 

Dallas Hardwood Lumber Company, 
3101 Main St.; hardwood lumber. O. C. 
Malmquist, Manager. 

Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
1510 Magnolia Bldg.; belting and oil 
field materials. Home office, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Edde Manufacturing Co., 1905 Canton 
St.; oil filters. Home office, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sales representation and stocks 
through McDermott Company. 

Exposition Enterprises, Inc., 301 In- 
surance Bldg.; novelties. 

Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc., Allen 
Building; hearing devices. Home office, 
New York. 

William B. Huie Company, 2101 Cor- 
inth St.; cleaning compounds. 

K.M.A. Wholesale Automobile Co., 2600 
Main St.; automobile distributors. 

Magnolia Paper Company, 325 North 
Walton St.; wholesale paper. Successors 
to McDaniel Paper Company. Home of- 
fice, Houston. 

Fred Merrill, 308 South Harwood St.; 
motion picture films. 

National Fruit & Vegetable Exchange, 
Inc., 205 Produce Exchange Bldg.; whole- 
sale fruits and vegetables. 

New York Pattern Company, Santa Fe 
Building; dress patterns. Space leased 
for branch to open January 2. 

Odo-Go Sales Company, 606 North 
Akard St.; disinfectants. 

Quality Produce Company, 2107 Cadiz 
St.; wholesale produce. 

Reo Sales Corporation, 2311 Main St,; 
wholesale Reo parts depot, 
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Royal Distilling Co., Santa Fe Build- 
ing; liquor distributors. 

Save Lamp Company of Dallas, 409 
South Akard St.; wholesale lamps. G. A. 
Simon, manager, formerly of Tulsa. 

Schlecht Reo Company, 2311 Main St.; 
wholesale and retail Reo distributors. 

Wald & Company, 1614 Bryan St.; fire- 
works. 

George W. Wallace, 612-A Construc- 
tion Bldg.; building materials. 

Warsaw Button Company, 720 Santa 
Fe Bldg.; buttons. Jack Pannell, repre- 
sentative. Home office, Warsaw, N. Y. 

West End Lumber Company, Inc., 5940 
Holmes St.; lumber. Home office, Hous- 
ton. 


* 


Oil Companies 


Engineers’ Oil Properties Corp., New 
York corporation, capital stock $50,000, 
granted permit to do business in Texas, 
with M. L. Callender of Dallas, Texas 
agent. Location not yet announced. 

Greencliff Oil Corporation, California 
corporation, capital stock $10,000, grant- 
ed Texas permit, M. L. Callender, Dallas, 
Texas agent. Location not yet an- 
nounced. 

H. E. Mead Oil Company, Delaware 
corporation granted Texas permit, with 
F. F. Bokern, Dallas, Texas agent. Loca- 
tion not yet announced. 

Sterntex Oil Company, 1408 Republic 
Bank Bldg.; oil producers. Robert Stern 
and John Pundt. 


en: we 


Miscellaneous 


Crawford Realty Co., 221 Construction 
Bldg.; real estate. 

Dallas Finance Co., 613 Southwestern 
Life Bldg.; loans. 

W. Alfred Darling Co., 1634 Allen 
Bldg.; business engineers—investiga- 
tions, tax service, cost installations, 
audits, bookkeeping systems, surveys, 
liquidations. 

Stanley W. Foran, 815 Thomas Bldg.; 
advertising agency. 

Grant Advertising Company, 1306 Gulf 
States Bldg.; advertising company. 

J. T. Orr Company, 620 Mercantile 
Bldg.; insurance. 

Royal Film Studios, 2011% 
St.; film advertising. 

Rural Resettlement Administration, 
3221 Commerce St.; Texas-Oklahoma re- 
gional office moved from Stillwater, 
Okla. 

J. B. Wilson Cotton Co., 217 Construc- 
tion Bldg.; cotton. 

Thomas C. Wilson, 151442 Main St. 
(Room 216); guns, 


Jackson 


New Dress Factory 


A new silk dress factory, to be named 
Kohen-Ligon-Perl, Inc., has been organ- 
ized by a group of Dallas men to serve 
Southwestern retailers. 

The factory will be located on the 
third floor of the Wholesale Merchants 
Building, Commerce and Poydras. The 
premiere showing of dresses will be 
January 27 at the opening of the spring 
market season. 

President of the new firm is Fred 
Ligon, Jr. Phil Perl is Vice-President, 
and David H. Kohen is Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Mr. Ligon and Mr. Kohen have 
traveled out of Dallas for a dress manu- 
facturing firm for the last ten years. Mr. 
Per], to have management of the factory, 
has had many years of experience as a 
designer and production manager. The 
firm has been allied with the Dallas 
wholesale Merchants’ Association. 

Initial distribution will be in the South- 
west, with later expansion into more dis- 
tant territories, Mr. Ligon said. 


ogee 


New Brewery Planned 


Construction of a $175,000 brewery, 
with provision for adding a whiskey dis- 
tillery later, will be started shortly at 
the Southeast corner of Orange and 
Cochran Streets by Charles A. Zilker of 
San Antonio. 

The site, facing 180 feet on Orange 
and extending 220 feet on Cochran, was 
purchased for $27,500 in cash by Mr. 
Zilker from the Wilson Estate. Archi- 
tects are completing plans for the plant, 
which will be modernistic in type, and 
construction will begin as soon as bids 
are received. 

Mr. Zilker has wide holdings in ice 
plants and breweries in San Antonio, 
Houston and Pensacola, Fla., as well as 
large real estate interests throughout 
the State. 

<> 


Dallas Stores Lead 


Dallas department stores lead the 
State in business gains during the first 
ten months of 1935, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Dallas stores show 
a gain of 10.1 per cent for the ten- 
months period; Houston’s gain was 0.3 
per cent, Fort Worth’s 5.3 per cent, San 
Antonio’s 7.7 per cent, and the total gain 
for the district was 6.3 per cent. 

Dallas retail stores reported gains for 
November averaging 20.6 per cent over 
the November totals last year, in a sum- 
mary released by the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce. Local merchants 
are expecting a record-breaking holiday 
volume, based on early unprecedented 
demands for Christmas merchandise, 
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Edward T. Moore 


Moore New President 
of Dallas Chamber 


Edward T. Moore, prominent oil com- 
pany executive and civic leader in Dal- 
las for many years, has been elected 
president of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1936. 

Other officers elected were: Hugo W. 
Schoellkopf, 1st Vice-President; W. A. 
Green, Jr., 2nd Vice-President; Charles 
F. O’Donnell, 3rd Vice-President; A. V. 
Lane, Treasurer; George Waverley 
Briggs, National Councillor to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

R. L. Thornton, President for the last 
three years, was given a rising vote of 
thanks for his work as head of the 
organization. As retiring President, Mr. 
Thornton remains an ex-officio member 
of the Board of Directors for another 
year. 

Mr. Moore, the new President, was 
born in White County, Tennessee, and 
came to Dallas in 1887. For many years 
he was actively identified with public 
utility interests, until he entered the 
oil business in 1920. He is at present 
president of The Simms Company, with 
offices in the Magnolia Building. 

Members of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce have elected the following 
seven new directors: 

Fenton J. Baker, President of the 
Baker Hotel of Dallas; W. J. Morris, 
President of the Continental Supply 
Company; C. F. O’Donnell, President of 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany; J. Durrell Padgitt, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Padgitt Brothers Company; 
Lawrence S. Pollock, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pollock Paper & Box 
Company; W. L. Prehn, General Manager 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and E. P. Simmons, Vice-President 
and General Manager of Sanger Broth- 
ers. 
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Ten-Million-Dollar Construction 
Program Under Way in Dallas 


BUILDING program involving 

new construction in excess of 

$10,000,000 is now under way in 
Dallas and will provide work for every 
building craftsman in the city far into 
1936. 

Construction of fifteen major buildings 
for the Texas Centennial Exposition is 
the largest single item of the program. 
Institutional buildings alone will cost 
more than $4,000,000 by the time they 
are completed next spring. It is esti- 
mated also that exhibitors will spend 
several million dollars for buildings to 
house their displays at the Exposition. 

The second largest item is the erection 
of the $900,000 Federal low-cost housing 
project at Maple Avenue and Lucas 
Drive. Contract for the foundation has 
already been let by PWA officials in 
Washington, and work on the super- 
structures will be started in the spring. 

Work on the postal substation at Hous- 
ton, Commerce and Jackson Streets is 
scheduled to begin early in 1936. The 
building will cost around $600,000. 

A new library building for Southern 
Methodist University, made possible by 
a gift from Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Fondren, 
will cost $400,000. Work will be started 
shortly after the first of the year. 

A new high school building for High- 
land Park Independent School District 
will be started soon on Lovers Lane near 
Preston Road. Bonds have been sold and 
the building will cost $450,000. 


Housing Shortage Forces Building 


Two important industrial structures 
are included in the list. Work is under 
way on the new Dallas plant’ of the 
Globe Union Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee. Located at Cadiz and Austin 
Streets, it will cost approximately $100,- 
000. Charles A. Zilker of San Antonio 
has purchased a site and announced 
plans for a brewery at Orange and Coch- 
ran Streets, to cost not less than $175,- 
000, work to start in January. 


A recent survey showed that there are 
150 residences under construction in 
Dallas at present, with indications that 
there will be a heavy increase in this 
type of building in 1936. The recent in- 
flux of hundreds of new families has 
created a housing shortage that must be 
cared for by new construction. 


In the suburban districts, beyond the 
city limits of Dallas, Highland Park and 
University Park, many fine homes on 
country estates are being built. Some- 
thing like fifty of these beautiful estates 
have already been constructed, and many 
are now under construction or planned 
for work to begin early in 1936. It is es- 
timated that construction of this type 
during 1935 has reached almost a half 
million dollars, figures not shown in the 
city’s building permit totals since the 
districts being developed are outside the 
limits of the three municipalities that 
make up Greater Dallas. 


New Convertible Sleeeper Plane 




















Above is an interior view of one of the new convertible sleeper planes soon to be placed in service by 


American Airlines. 
or sixteen passengers as air sleepers. 


The planes are built to carry twenty-four passengers and a crew of three as day planes 
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FACTORY SALESROOM 
913-17 1006 
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Tradesmen, supply merchants and exhibitors for the Centennial will find ample dry and cold storage 
at this well known warehouse in the heart of Industrial Dallas. Unlimited capacity and experienced 
management. 


Morgan Warehouse & Commercial Co. 


DALLAS ,.TEKAS 














INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Drayage, Heavy Hauling 
Household Goods 
Storage, Moving 
Packing, Shipping 
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Interstate Fireproof 
Storage & Transfer Co. 


301 NO. MARKET STREET 


W. I. FORD } 
R. E. EAGONS M9". 
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It is reasonable to assume that fifty per 
cent of the settlement will take place 
during construction. These values are 
maximum, figured on a uniform distribu- 
tion of the load throughout the depth of 
the clay. Due to the location of columns 
this assumption is not correct. The pres- 
sure bulb or distribution of stress 
throughout the clay will cause less stress 
at the bottom of the layer than under the 
footing, causing less settlement than 
shown in the above figure. 

After studying the results obtained 
from both tests, together with the sav- 
ings in cost of foundations, it was de- 
cided to place the footings for the major- 
ity of lighter structures on the clay, 
using a bearing value of 2,500 pounds 
per square foot. On some of the larger 
and heavier buildings, however, other 
types of foundations were used. A bear- 
ing value of 4,000 pounds was placed on 
either concrete piles or bored footings 
reamed out at the bottom and resting on 
the sand. 

Construction for Permanence 


The type of construction for the main 
exhibit buildings consists of spot foot- 
ings with concrete piers and grade beams, 
steel columns with steel beams on trusses 
supporting bar joists and metal deck 
roof with insulation and covered with a 
built-up roofing. The walls are of tile, 
stuecoed on the outside and painted. The 
livestock buildings have reinforced con- 
crete roof slabs with tile and concrete 
walls, all stuccoed and painted. 

To meet the soil conditions the founda- 
tion work on the Texas Hall of State, a 
solid stone building, was of pilings. The 
compact nature of the sand necessitated 
jetting both before and during the pile 
driving. A two-inch jet, with 300 pounds 
pressure, was used. More than 1,200 
concrete piles, varying in length from 
twenty to forty feet, were sunk for the 
foundation. Of this number 698 were of 
thirty-foot lengths and weighed 8,500 
pounds. A No. O Vulean skid weighing 
16,250 pounds hammer was able to drive 
only thirty-five a day. 

While a number of buildings on the 
park site were removed to make way for 
new projects, several were merely re- 
modeled, their super-structure left in- 
tact. 

The Transportation and Petroleum 
Building, consisting of remodeled present 
building and a2 new addition, will have a 
gross area of 123,872 square feet, of 
which 53,000 feet is new construction. 
The contract calls for completion on 
April 15, and was let at a cost of $399,- 
627. Included in construction work was 
5,200 yards of excavation; 2,600 yards of 
concrete formed; 55,000 square feet of 
floors and walks; 430 tons of structural 
steel and 120,000 cubic feet of masonry. 

Of the combination of buildings that 
will house Varied Industries and Elec- 
trical and Communications exhibits, only 
one is new. An existing 185 by 500-foot 
building is being remodeled and a new 
addition, 757 feet long and of varying 
width, is being erected to complete the 
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combination. The building, when com- 
pleted, on April 15, will have an area of 
150,444 square feet and will have cost 
$426,663.11. This includes 5,200 yards of 


excavation; 2,600 yards of concrete 
Every formed; 55,000 square feet of flooring jor OL Perfect 
and walks; 120,000 cubic feet of masonry 
Telephone 





and 4380 tons of structural steel. 


| 
New Livestock Buildings 
4 | The Hall of Livestock and Animal Hus- 
1S a | bandry is a partial two-story concrete 
| structure with an area of 45,423 square 
feet. The second floor, about 3,000 square 
| feet, is devoted to quarters for the | 
| handlers, There are 15,000 square feet 








Long Distance 


of stall area with concrete paved aisles | 

Telephone and clay floors and 17,000 feet with both 
aisles and floors paved. The balance of 
the ground floor is devoted to exhibition 
arena, service and concessions. Construc- 
Lys tion includes concrete foundation and 
roof with clerestory roof for the arena. ‘3 
The $139,474 contract included 4,000 f 
yards of excavation; 3,300 yards of con- : 
crete; 187 tons of reinforcing steel; forty 
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The instrument on your 
desk, in your home, at your 
store, is as capable as any 


First of the permanent buildings to be 
| finished was the Hall of Administration, 
| which was completed on December 22. 
| This was a remodeled building, which 
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long distance call had to | tons of structural steel; plumbing; air \: % ¢ { 
be made over a special kind aaa” electrical equipment and ARS BAS : 
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other of transmitting your had been used at various times for con- | ye 
is 2 1 cert hall, arena, and exhibit building for | A. 

message to Los Angeles or the State Fair of Texas. Complete re- | 

London, Miami or Mel- modeling, with only the superstructure | 

b we. Bese Bud left unchanged, entailed an expenditure 
ee oe a _— = a May the “curves” on your Business 
est. ther major buildings on which work | : : 

" a has started, the contract figure, gross | Chart appear at just the right 
This is one example of area and scheduled completion date are: | places and— 


the Bell System’s constant The Hall of Foods and Beverages, $117,- | 
321, 33,528 square feet, April 1. Live- | 


effort to increase the qual- stock Building and remodeled arena, 


ity and value of telephone $225,000, 109,809 square feet, May 1; | very, very pleasant to look at... 
and Maintenance Shop, $35,000, Febru- 


the “figures” on your reports be 


service, and hold down its ary 1. | and 
cost. Bids have been received but not tabu- | 
e lated on the following: Livestock Build- | remember Stewart office “forms” 
ing and Arena, 109,809 square feet, esti- ; 7 
a a a ne mated cost, $225,000; Poultry Building, | 9"d equipment are designed for 
27,203 square feet, estimated cost, $35,- | all “sizes” of business. 


can Telephone and Telegraph 


Company te the parent com- 000; Federal Government Building, 80,- | 


000 square feet, estimated cost, $325,000; They will help you “build” it up 


pany, and operates the long dis- the Hall of Negro Life and Culture, 15,- | 
tance lines connecting the 24 000 square feet, estimated cost $50000; | and keep it in good “shape”. 
regional Bell companies. Bell and the Texas Hall of State, estimated | 


Laboratories carries on the re- cost, $1,000,000, plus $200,000 in fur- | 
nishings. ie 


s k; West Electric ss , 
ae — _ ra ng a Six contracts have been let on projects 
manufactures, purchases, anc subject to PWA grants. They are the 


distributes. Natural History Museum, $254,643; Hor- 

ticulture Museum, $214,890; Domestic | S$ T = WA R T 
Southwestern Bell Arts Building, $86,487.50; the Band Shell 
Telephone Company and Open Air Theatre, $136,667; founda- OFFICE SUPPLY co 


tion for the Fine Arts Museum, $25,000 


FD and the combined Police-Fire-Hospital- i =e 

¢: 3 Radio Station, $40,900. Two Stores for Your Convenience 

on Work on the grounds and utilities proj- Akard between Commerce and Main 
3 ects for the most part has already been and on Commerce at Lane 








started, though several contracts have 
not been awarded. 
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The “down to work in e 


Brick and tile walls rising on steel framework give definite form to the Texas Centennial Exposition. 
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We are keeping the HILTON 
HOTELS ahead in the parade to 
better, pleasanter, more comfort- 
able things. Pushing on. . . al- 
ways seeking more ways to make 
our guests glad they came. 


You can always pay more—but 
no hotel can offer you more—at 
any price. 


Rooms: $2, $2.50, $3 
No Higher 


* 


HOTEL Pe 
At Dallas 
Other Hilton 


Hotels at 
Lubbock 






£1 Paso 


Abilene Plainview | 

















18 years in Dallas 
TITLE INSURANCE 
ABSTRACTS 


Service That Satisfies 


Dallas County 
Abstract & Title Co. 


502 S. W. Life Bldg. Phone 2-8514 











Plumbing requirements ranged from 
industrial applications through public 
building requisites and down to the very 
necessary and particular demands of the 
agricultural and livestock groups. The 
entire project will have cost some $60,000 
when it is completed. 

Industrial applications occur in such 
buildings as the Halls of Varied Indus- 
tries, Transportation, Petroleum, Foods 
and Beverages and others. The Hall of 
Foods and Beverages required particular 
attention from the standpoint of waste 
food disposal and light cooking done in 
demonstrating the exhibitors’ wares. 


New Sewer Systems 


All waste drainage is made of heavy 
cast iron pipe and fittings connected to 
the main sanitary sewage system pro- 
vided by the City of Dallas in the park 
streets. Exposed interior downspouts 
are of galvanized steel pipe, and those 
in concealed areas are of galvanized 
wrought iron pipe. In instances where 
small areas such as pylon roofs, flower 
boxes, etc., are drained and the down- 
spout is difficult of access, copper pip- 
ing is used. 

Main wastes from the floor area of 
the livestock pens have outside catch 
basin interceptors before entering the 
city sewers. Wastes from restaurants 
and eating places are provided with 
grease trap interceptors before entering 
the city sewers. 

Plumbing fixtures used were chosen 
from the standpoint of durability and 
permanence. Utility corridors have been 
provided back of the plumbing fixtures 
and as much other operating mechanism 
as possible is located there, where it is 
inaccessible to the public. 

There are several illuminated water 
fountains located throughout the 
grounds, each of different design and 
form. Where large water volumes are to 
be handled, pumps will be used to draw 
the water from the fountain pools and 
discharge it to the fountain nozzles. For 
all pools the total volume of water 
pumped will be approximately 8,000 gal- 
lons per minute; one fountain alone re- 
quiring half that amount. Overflows and 
wastes from the fountains are connected 
to the storm sewers on the grounds. 

Mechanical ventilation is being used in 
all Exposition buildings. The plan 
adopted provides for large attic spaces 
over the entire interior of the buildings. 
These spaces constitute plenum cham- 
bers from which the air is exhausted by 
electrically driven ventillating fans. The 
attic spaces in turn secure “make-up” 
air from the exhibt spaces and areas 
through grilles located in the ceilings or 
walls of the spaces. 

The basis of air calculations is a def- 
inite ratio of floor area to air quantity. 
The ratio used to date has been six cubic 
feet of air per square foot of floor space. 
In general, centrifugal fans are used for 
exhausting air. For the most part, these 
are in units having 40,000 CFM capacity 
and requiring about five brake horse 
power, though in some cases, it was pos- 
sible to use disc type fans in units of 
16,200 CFM capacity each. The aver- 
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Oppicial 


Texas Centennial Emblem Seal 
Made in Texas 


A weatherproof plaque for indoor 
or outdoor display. Suitable for 
window decoration, office, lobbies, 
and public places. This attractive 
Polychrome Roman Gold Seal is 
made in four sizes and prices are 
very reasonable. Investigate, no 
obligation to buy. Telephone 
2-5210. 


Exposition Enterprises, Inc. 


301 INSURANCE BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Work A 
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JANITOR 
SERVICE 


SKILLED 
WORKMEN 


ALL HELP 
WHITE 


Electric Floor 
Waxing and 
Refinishing 


WINDOW 
CLEANING 
CoO. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
CONTRACTORS 


We Carry Compensation and 
Public Liability Insurance 


Dial 2-7660 
Fidelity Building 
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age cost of installation was thirteen and 
one-half cents per square foot of floor 
area, or a total cost of $51,500 for the 
job. The fan equipment in some build- 
ings will exhaust and discharge twenty- 
eight tons of air per minute. 


Concealed Illumination Used 


Lighting of the Centennial grounds 
and buildings is unusual in that all il- 
lumination comes from concealed sources. 

Some 3,000 floodlights will be used to 
illuminate the buildings, facades, tow- 
ers, banners and landscaping of the Ex- 
position. At night, large areas of build- 
ings, finished in neutra! colors, will glow 
under the application of vari-colored 
lighting. Floodlights will be concealed 
by landscaping set back of buildings and 
built into pylons, Feature areas will have 
mobile control of several colors, giving 
wide range of mixtures and color pat- 
terns. 

Unique designs of combination units 
and banner standards will light streets, 
roadways and walks. These multiple 
type units will be served from transform- 
er vaults at various locations through- 
out the grounds. Approximately 350 
units will be installed, their designs har- 
monizing with the buildings and charac- 
ter of different areas in the park. Some 
of the newer light sources will be incor- 
porated, while several hundred smaller 
units will illuminate grass plots, shrubs, 
gardens and parkways. 

A battery of twenty-four are search- 
lights, with a total of 1,500,000 candle 
power, will pierce the night sky and 
illuminate fireworks and other spectacu- 
lar effects. 

Striking color effects will be created 
by underwater lighting installed in a 
number of fountains and the lagoon. 

More than 3,000 KVA is required for 
the exterior lighting. Initial installation 
requires 20,000 incadescent lamps and 
20,000 feet of gaseous tubing. Interior 
lighting will be principally architectural, 
creating much of the decorative effect. 
For this purpose, 6,500 KVA will be 
needed, 

Except where brilliance and sparkle 
are needed, it is planned to keep light 
sources concealed. The unusual length 
of the buildings requires longer feeders 
than are ordinarily seen. In the majority 
of cases, branch feeder wire is carried in 
a six by six metal wireway. About every 
forty feet is a load center with branch 
wiring to serve two booth spaces with 
four watts per square foot, plus corridor 
lighting for the area involved. 

To facilitate switching, control for 
most of the lighting through the build- 
ings is concentrated in one main control 
room, where all lights in the buildings 
can be killed by pulling feeder switches. 

In general, there are four classes of 
lighting service required: interior light- 
ing, to be killed at closing time; interior 
lighting and power for work lights, util- 
ity spaces, etc., where twenty-four-hour 
service may be required; decorative and 
outside lighting, required after nightfall 
only, and such exit and other lighting as 
is desirable or required to maintain an 
emergency source in event the regular 
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system fails. For emergency, lighting 
batteries are provided with automatic 
throw-over switches designed to transfer 
the load to the battery source upon fail- 
ure of the normal source, and to transfer 
it back upon restoration of the normal 
current supply. 
Sources of Power and Lighting 

Sources of power and lighting are 
transformer banks at each building, sup- 
plying three-phase, four-wire, 120/208 
volts. Each of the thirty-odd banks has 
a KVA capacity of 9,000 to 11,000. All 
feeders are four-wire, three-phase, with 
load centers tapped to one or more wires 
of their respective feeders. Power wiring 
is three-phase and branch lighting cir- 
cuits are either two- or three-wire. The 
setup would furnish residential and com- 
mercial power and light for a city of 
more than 100,000 population. 

Control rooms are located at the trans- 
former vaults or yards, and secondaries 
are brought from the transformers into 
a wiring trough extending around the 
control room walls. Feeders to outside 
lighting are run to outside weatherproof 
load centers and thence distributed to 
weatherproof receptacles into which out- 
side lighting units are plugged. Non- 
metalic armored cable is used for under- 
ground conductors and concrete splice 
boxes are used where they leave the 
ground, 

The primary system of distribution 
calls for 13,200 volts and 4,160 volts, de- 
pending upon the direction of service. A 
60-cycle alternating current is transmit- 
ted in basic underground cables, with a 
few overhead cables along back fences. 
Total primary circuit lengths are 17,000 
feet long and secondary mains total 
20,000 feet. 

Estimates set the cost of the flood 
lighting at $150,000 and street lighting 
will cost approximately $80,800. Bids 
have been received on both projects. The 
distributing system described was in- 
stalled at a cost of $153,000. From pres- 
ent indications the entire interior and 
exterior lighting program, will approxi- 
mate $500,000. This figure includes the 
are searchlights and illuminating ef- 
fects installed by private exhibitors. 

A fire alarm circuit adds twenty-three 
boxes and thirty remote control points to 
the Dallas city fire alarm system. About 
16,000 feet of underground conductor 
cable was required for the park system, 
exclusive of remote control circuits. 

The grounds are to be completely cov- 
ered by a public address system of excel- 
lent quality. About fifty loops were pro- 
vided to pick up programs for the sys- 
tem and to broadcast on National radio 
chains. In pylons are twenty speakers 
with central studio control points. 


Underground Telephone System 


An underground multi-conductor tele- 
phone cable ties in with principal build- 
ings along the main axis of communica- 
tion. Telephone circuits are available for 
public address, watchman and other sig- 
nal units as required. Ample public tel- 
ephone service will be provided. 

A plan to supply a maximum daily at- 
tendance of 300,000 with water service 














Beautiful, substantial and modern, the 
Allen Building stands clear on all 
sides for light and ventilation. Equip- 

ment, service and reputation unsur- 
| passed. Conservative in tenant selec- 
| tion. 


ALLEN BUILDING 


Commerce and Ervay 
R. R. WILSON, Bldg. Mgr. Phone 2-9296 


Five Floors of Modern 
Offices 


Conveniently located . . . Reasonably 
priced . . . Carefully serviced . . . On 
long lease or from month to month. 


























There is prestige in the address, value in 
the offices themselves and the advantages 
of the Dallas Athletic Club add to its 
desirability as a business home. 


DALLAS ATHLETIC 
CLUB BUILDING 
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HEXTER 
| TITLE & ABSTRACT 
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Exclusive Dallas Agents for 
Employers Casualty Com- 
pany of Dallas 


| 1213 Main St. P Phone 2-8013 
| VICTOR H. HEXTER, Pres. 
| LOUIS J. HEXTER, Vice-Pres. 
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Individualized Service 














Hosts to 
10 Wilton 


Dallas’ Big Year—1936—is almost 
with us. 


We are going to be hosts to peo- 
ple from all over the world. Let's 
get ready to tell them what a swell 
place Dallas is now—and can be 
later. 


We may not be able to see each 
one of our visitors personally but 
we can at least have something for 
them to carry away and read and 
look at when they get home. 


That sort of Advertising should be 
“extra nice” and sorta “dolled-up”. 
Call me when you get ready and 
I'll be glad to help. 


HUGH CARGO 


Advertising Illustrations 
Top o’ the Allen Bldg. 
Dallas 
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DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 

E. D. Balcom Gus K. Weatherred 

2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Heavy Hauling 


AGENT, ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 











PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 
Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, 
Maps, etc. 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 
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and fire protection was worked out by 
Dallas engineers. 

Early estimates put the cost of the 
16,000-foot new underground system at 
$37,500, but it was boosted to $45,098 
when the plan was redesigned and adver- 
tised under the PWA. This, like the first 
estimate, included engineering costs. 

When the bids came in, five were with- 
in ten per cent of one another. The job 
went for $39,717.05, exclusive of $2,000 
engineering fees. This figure engineers 
said, would not have been excessive even 
if PWA aid had not been available. 

The project included a complete under- 
ground water distributing system with a 
10-inch main crossing the park from 
North to South and a 16-inch line cross- 
ing from East to West. The latter is the 
largest line in the new system. Serving 
all areas is a series of twenty-six fire 
hydrants with city pressure, varying 
from sixty to seventy pounds. All water 
service lines are of cast iron pipe and 
will be permanent. Inside of buildings 
pipe materials vary depending on the lo- 
cation and accessibility. Materials used 
inside are galvanized steel, galvanized 
wrought iron and copper. Dallas city 
water has been certified by the United 
States Department of Health. 

Pumping will not be necessary as the 
city pressure is sufficient for all pur- 
poses at all times. The capacity of the 
system totals ten per cent of the Dallas 
city maximum of 30,000,000 gallons. The 
16-inch main of the Exposition system 
also will supply that part of South Dal- 
las adjacent to the park. 

Gas for heating, and for cooking in 
connection with the food exhibits, will be 
furnished by the Dallas Gas Company, 
who will install a complete permanent 
system to serve all areas with high and 
low pressure gas. 

In designing the sanitary sewage sys- 
tem, the plans and records of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition were taken 
into consideration and used wherever 
practicable. 


Two Hundred Acres in Grounds 

There are approximately 200 acres 
within the grounds, of which thirty-five 
are included in the race track and sixty 
either already have sanitary sewage or 
will not be contributory. This leaves 
about 105 acres to be served. Engineers 
assumed that the average peak day 
would be 250,000 attendance, and that 
sixty per cent or 165,000, would be on 
the grounds at the same time. From the 
Century of Progress records this would 
give a peak load of 2,500 gallons per 
minute. When a curve was made up 
showing the rate of flow in millions of 
gallons per day it was determined that 
the 105 acres to be served would contrib- 
ute 3,500,000 gallons per day on each 
peak day. 

On this basis a $16,193.65 system of 
11,800 feet of new concrete line was 
planned, with pipe varying from eight to 
eighteen inches. A co-efficient of rough- 
ness of 01013 was used in choosing the 
pipe. 

The park area was fortunate in having 
three large sewers to serve as outlets 





for the lateral storm sewer system. Of 
these one traversed the Western edge of 
the property and was continued along 
the Southern edge, and the third tra- 


versed the Eastern boundary. Storm 
sewers, therefore, were distributed with 
the idea of utilizing the lines already 
existing, all of which were in good con- 
dition. Pipe used in the contributory 
system is of 36-inch maximum and 15- 
inch minimum size. All lines are rather 
short so the time element did not enter 
into consideration in designing the sys- 
tem. An impervious percentage of seventy 
was used as a basis for the design, giv- 
ing a run-off value of two cubic feet per 
second per acre. 

The sewers were laid deep enough to 
drain the artificial lagoon and reflecting 
pool as well as the playing field of the 
athletic stadium, which is eighteen feet 
below the normal ground level. Because 
of the depths at which the pipe is laid, 
pumping will not be necessary for either 
the storm or sanitary sewage system. A 
total of 20,300 feet of new pipe went 
into the storm sewers, which were built 
at a cost of $58,274.70. 

A paving and grading program calls 
for approximately 100,000 yards of con- 
crete and asphalt pavement at a cost of 
$250,600. The pavement is mostly of a 
permanent nature, the roads consist- 
ing of a reinforced concrete base with 
asphalt wearing surface and concrete 
curbs, walks and gutters. 

In earrying out the paving and grading 
program considerable material and work 
had to be destroyed. Trees were saved, 
wherever possible, and moved to other 
Dailas city parks, but more than 400 were 
destroyed. More than 6,000 cubit yards 
of concrete were moved from the 
grounds, most of which was used in 
building roads and retaining walls in 
city parks. About 2,000 cubic yards of 
material is being crushed and used as 
the base for paving. 

Foundations of the buildings which 
were razed were removed to a depth of 
two feet below the normal ground level. 
This operation netted 1,500 cubic yards 
of material and more than 55,000 yards 
of macadam and gravel were salvaged 
from the streets. This material will be 
used in paving. 


$250,000 for Landscaping 

In the grading program were included 
excavations for the reflecting pool and 
the lagoon. From these two areas 70,000 
yards of earth were removed to other 
parts of the property, where it was 
spread to create better drainage and give 
a pleasing topography to the grounds. 
There were 12,000 yards of earth re- 
moved to the grounds as the result of 
sub-grading for the roads. No tiresome 
grades will be found within the Exposi- 
tion grounds. The grading project was 
completed at a cost of $49,420.47. 

A $225,000 landscaping program is 
under way in the park. Native trees and 
shrubs of Texas are being used for the 
major planting, with East Texas pine, 
several varieties of Central and North 
Texas oak, Rio Grande Valley palms. 
Gulf Coast magnolia, yucca and cactus 
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from the Big Bend country, and other 
flora indigenous to Texas being featured. 

Plantings are formal and semi-formal 
to harmonize with the classic-modern 
type of architecture followed throughout 
the buildings. Large flower gardens of 
Centennial roses are being planted, with 
many Texas wild flowers also being used. 

Included in the landscaping are several 
reflecting pools and lagoons. As the 
central feature of the Esplanade of State 
will be a reflecting pool 100 feet wide 
and 700 feet long. Walks surrounding 
the pool will be bordered by enormous 
flower beds in which roses and Texas or- 
namental shrubs will be shown. Flowers 
of other States will be displayed as a 
feature of other floral plantings. 

In the Cultural or Civic Center is a 
large artificial lagoon; the center of an 
attractive landscaping scene. The lagoon 
varies in width from 200 to 350 feet and 
extends 1,500 feet from tip to tip. In the 
center will be a large ornamental foun- 
tain on a small island, the surface of 
which is sand and will be bordered by 
ornamental] plantings. 

In addition to the trees, shrubs and 
flower beds, grass plots will be used to 
fill the intervening space in the grounds. 
Evergreens will be set around all build- 
ings to relieve the formal lines of the 
classic modern architecture. Many shrubs 
and plants indigenous to Texas are being 
planted, as examples of Southwestern 
flora, in the section of the grounds where 
the Hall of Horticulture is located. This 
is done where it is not convenient to in- 
clude them in the plant life exhibit with- 
in the building. 


+e 


Tyler 


Continued From Page 10 


clad hills of this section were coveted 
homesites. Indian villages dotted the 
countryside. In fact, the home of the 
Tejas tribe, which gave the State of 
Texas its name, was on the Neches only 
about seventy-five miles from the pres- 
ent City of Tyler. 
Early History of Tyler 

When Texas was under Mexican rule, 
what is now Smith County was then a 
part of the Department of Nacogdoches. 
Later it became Nacogdoches County and 
it was not until 1846 that Smith County 
was created by a special act of the Leg- 
islature and the present boundary lines 
fixed. 

At that time Nacogdoches County had 
a population of 9,500. Smith County 
alone now has a population of 65,000 of 
which 30,000 are in Tyler. Tyler was in- 
corporated in 1846. 

As early as 1857 efforts were made to 
have railroads extended through Tyler, 
but the Civil War delayed these plans 
and Smith County did not have a rail- 
road until 1872 when the International 
and Great Northern built a line across 
the Southeast corner of the county. It 
was not long before both the I. & G. N. 
and the Cotton Belt railroads had ex- 
tended their lines into Tyler and further 
development of the transportation sys- 
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tem gave Tyler access to every point in 
Northeastern Texas. 

During the Civil War Tyler and Smith 
County, serving as a base of military 
operations, played a heroic role in the 
conflict. About a mile from the present 
City of Tyler was located Camp Ford, 
the only prison camp west of the Miss- 
issippi for Federal prisoners. The old 
stockade which enclosed the camp is 
soon to be restored. 

Another conflict that was destined to 
loom large in the pages of Texas history 
took place within a few miles of Tyler. 
The last big battle between the whites 
and the Indians was fought west of the 
city just across the county line. In this 
fight Chief Bowles of the Cherokees was 
killed and as a result the Indians were 
driven into Oklahoma never to return to 
Texas soil. 

After peace returned and the South- 
land gradually overcame its economic 
difficulties, Tyler began to attain pres- 
tige as a political center. The entire 
State looked to this section for leader- 
ship and Tyler answered the challenge 
by furnishing such men as James S. 
Hogg, Oran M. Roberts and Richard 
Hubbard to the governor’s chair. 


Holds Agricultural Records 

Eventually, the political center of the 
State shifted to the West and Tyler and 
Smith County turned to a more stable 
pursuit—agriculture. Characteristically, 
they set their aim high and it was not 
long before records began to tumble. 
Smith County today not only leads the 
Nation in the production of roses but it 
holds the world’s record for the greatest 
cotton yield per acre. It sets the pace 
for the entire State in the production of 
nursery stock, sugar cane, peaches, black- 
berries, strawberries, beans and garden 
truck. From within a radius of twenty 
miles of Tyler the annual shipments of 
tomatoes average between 800 and 1,000 
carloads. The peach crop, another rank- 
ing activity, yields from forty to fifty 
carloads annually. 

Smith County also has achieved world- 
wide fame because of its success in 
growing and propagating pecans. The 
largest pecan nursery in the Southwest 
is located at Tyler and the largest paper- 
shelled pecan orchard in the world, cov- 
ering 1,200 acres, is at Winona, a few 
miles north of Tyler. 

The discovery of oil in East Texas in 
1930 has undoubtedly been a vital factor 
in Tyler’s growth. But in spite of its 
newly found source of wealth, Tyler has 
not lost sight of its basic industries. It 
has built a program of development with 
an eye to the future, realizing that even- 
tually the golden flow of petroleum must 
stop. 

Tyler occupies an enviable position in 
the oil field. Though approximately fif- 
teen miles from the nearest producing 
well, it is the financial center of the oil 
area. Producers, drillers, operators, cap- 
italists and royalty holders, quick to see 
the advantages of a location in Tyler, 
have flocked here to make their homes 
and to establish their offices. Today the 


Tyler homes of oil men are among the 
most beautiful in the State. 

The rose industry, Tyler’s newest bid 
for supremacy, has brought even more 
Nation-wide publicity to Tyler than oil. 
Within its three years of existence the 
East Texas Rose Festival has become a 
National event. It draws attendance 
from virtually every State in the Union. 

Tyler is truly the Rose Garden of 
America—on the rim of the world’s 
greatest oil field. 

oe 


Pine Bluff 


Continued From Page 11 


does not include the residences outside 
of the city limits, many of which have 
been built during the last ten years, 
shows: 


Homes— 1925 1935 
ORNENT cctites io hs Vegan 4,927 5,528 
RCM ose es 3,074 3,249 
Owned by occupant.......... 1,718 2,157 


It has been estimated that there are 
about 7,500 homes and apartments in 
the greater Pine Bluff residential area. 
Among the improvements during the 
last ten years are included such buildings 
as the Simmons Bank, Public Library, 
the new Shrine Temple, addition to the 
Post Office, Court House and City Hall, 
several stores and wholesale establish- 
ments, churches and other public im- 


provements. These improvements can 
best be cited by the following table: 
Improvements— 1926 1935 
Churehes (white) _.............. 17 24 
Paved Streets (miles).......... 45 55% 
Gravel Streets (miles)........ 30 50 
Water Mains (miles)............ 46 60 
Curbs and Gutters (miles).. 65 145 
Sidewalks (miles).................. 56 1382 
RRGGRE  SOOTOR ous oie. 243 287 
Hospitals and Clinies............ 3 4 
Ambulance Services ............ 2 3 


Population Now 32,000 

The final test, of a city’s size or great- 
ness in the minds of some people is pop- 
ulation. This no longer is considered an 
adequate yardstick, as suburban develop- 
ment has been stressed during the past 
ten years, and Federal census reports do 
not go beyond the city limits, even though 
said corporation limits are in the center 
of a highly developed residential area, as 
in the case of Pine Bluff. The 1920 cen- 
sus gives urban Pine Bluff 19,280 as 
compared to 20,760 for 1930. A true and 
conscientious survey of today will show 
almost a 100 per cent development, both 
in area and population of the suburban 
residential section of Pine Bluff, as com- 
pared with that of 1925-1926. Many 
homes were built and occupied even with- 
in the city limits, so that Pine Bluff 
within the area served by public utilities 
such as water, gas and electricity, paved 
and graded streets, sidewalks and curbs, 
has a population estimated conservative- 
ly at 27,000 persons. Taking into count 
those persons living in the outlying 
suburbs, such as Watson Chapel, Dollar- 
way, Dew Drop, Whitehall, Riverside, 
Packingtown, and the extensions of Olive 
and Main Streets, whose householders find 
employment or have businesses in Pine 
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Extinguisher Type Power-End Packing 


The split case of power-end packing for double-acting gas engines, shown above, is fitted 


Ri; 


Bluff, a population of approximately 30,- 
000 to 32,000 can be counted. This spread 
of our residential area is due to good 
roads and the greater and economical use 
of transportation, cheaper building sites 
and advantages of available land for 
gardens and playgrounds. 

Therefore, resuming the trend of our 
statement, Pine Bluff is just as well off, 
in fact better, now than it was in the 
“good old days” of 1925-1926, which was 
before the peak of prosperity when 
everyone had money or bought reckless- 
ly on credit, when investments paid large 
| dividends and people were not thinking 
of losses they suffered in similar depres- 
sions of fifteen or more years ago. Pine 
Bluff has not suffered to the same ex- 
tent as other cities are still suffering, 
because of its diversification of industry, 
trade and tourist travel. When unbiased 





with King-Wheeler Metallic Packing Rings and Texacone Screen A 


of the rings have parallel joint facings which will wear down to the limit of their operative 
life without having to be filed or refitted. The screen assemblies are placed between the 
packing ring pairs to reduce the temperature of any trapped gasses, and thereby reducing 
the volume and pressure of gasses between any of the ring pairs. In the case of excessive 
leakage due to carbonization, oil failure, or other causes, the screens act to extinguish any 
sparks or fire. They are a distinct safety feature of this power-end packing. 





‘ e, Jacking 
2007-9 W. Commerce and Specialties 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Pacific Coast Address: 923 E. Third St., Los Angeles, California. 
Eastern Address: 5427 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Every seg t 
figures, furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are studied and comparisons 
made Pine Bluff is better off by far 
than untold numbers of industrial cities 
of the North and East, where prior to the 
days of the FERA and WPA the bread- 
lines and soup-kitchens fed thousands 
daily, year in and year out, and where 
the shutting down of industry often 
meant the desertion of the entire popu- 
lation. 

Pine Bluff citizens are proud of their 
city and the improvements it has made. 
It has kept much of that gained during 
the days of climbing prosperity, and has 
| lost little, comparatively speaking, during 
| the decline of the depression. 


P. O. Box 4186 














MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS FOR 42 YEARS FOR 
SOUTHWESTERN CONSUMERS 


Views of machines operating at the Oak Cliff, Dallas, 


Plant. 
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Suggests That States 
Abandon Sales Taxes 


A suggestion that States abandon the 
entire field of sales and consumption 
taxes to the Federal Government is made 
by Mark Graves, chairman of the New 
York State Commission of Taxation and 
Finance, in the December Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 

In suggesting a way out of the evils of 
double taxation, Mr. Graves thinks that 
the Federal Government should act as a 
tax collector for such taxes as the motor 
fuel tax, electric power, tobacco taxes 
and all other forms of sales taxation. 

His experience in New York leads him 
to believe that the sales tax is not suited 
for State use because it acts against the 
economic interests of the State using it. 
He suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment enact a general manufacturers’ 
sales tax which will be uniform all over 
the country. Such a tax might be en- 
acted at a rate sufficiently high to per- 
mit the repeal of all Federal and State 
Business tax laws. Laid upon all busi- 
ness and all commodities alike, on a 
Nation-wide scale, such a tax would per- 
mit of no competition in this field among 
the various States, contends Mr. Graves. 


Part Apportioned to States 

However the Federal Government 
should not be permitted to retain all the 
revenue, he hastens to add. It should be 
the collecting agency and a reasonable 
proportion of the revenue should be ap- 
portioned to the States and the localities 
on some acceptable basis. 

His second point for revision of tax 
laws is to amend the Federal revenue 
laws to provide for a credit against the 
Federal income because of all personal 
income taxes paid to States or local units 
of government. Credit might also be ex- 
tended to other taxes of a personal na- 
ture, such as low-rating intangibles and 
poll taxes. 

He admits that the ideal method would 
be to have a central tax collecting 
agency for income taxes but says that 
plan is objectionable because it places 
the States at the mercy and whims of 
the Federal Government. 

Therefore, much as he deprecates 
duplication, he thinks it is necessary to 
retain the duplicate administration of 
personal income taxes, but insists there 
should be a system of credit against the 
Federal tax up to some per cent of the 
amounts, on account of such taxes paid 
to the States. 

Dividend income should also be 
brought into the income tax, says Mr. 
Graves, as well as interest income from 
tax-exempt securities. Taxation of sala- 
ries drown by Federal, State and local 
employees is also recommended in his 
report. 

~<- 


Sufficient wire was made by the steel 
industry in 1934 to encircle the earth 
2,231 times. The total length of this 
wire was approximately 56,000,000 miles, 
while the capacity of the industry is 
163,000,000 miles. 
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Buyors Gude 


About January 15 we will have ready for distribu- 


tion our new 480 page Buyer’s Guide, listing thou- 
sands of items of office equipment, supplies and 
accounting material. Every office manager or of- 
ficial responsible for purchases should have this 
interesting book. Your copy is free. A postal card 
or phone call will put your name on the mailing 
list. 
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CLARKECOURTS 


1506-08 YOUNG ST. PHONE 7-8836 
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THE GINNER & MILLER 
PuBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHARD HAUGHTON. President 
W. G. Otiver, Vice-Pres.-Treasurer Bitty HAUGHTON, Vice-Pres.-Secretary 
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RESULTS COUNT— 


Thirty-six years of success—reliev- 
ing suffering humanity. 

All Chronic diseases amenable to mod- 
ern scientific treatment are success- 
fully treated at Spann Sanitarium, 
the best equipped Treatment Institu- 
tion in the South. 

Spann’s way is Nature’s way of elim- 
ination of body poisons—the cause of 
many diseases. 

Battle Creek Baths—Colonic Irriga- 
tions—and kindred treatments are 
given in 41 treatment rooms, with 
separate departments for men and 
women—under the supervision of 
the Medical Director. 


Examinations — thorough, complete 
x-ray and other laboratory—careful, 
scientific diagnosis. 


Individual attention to the treatment 
of all patients. 


Women, 90% of your operations are 
needless; so come to Spann Sanitarium 
for sensible, scientific and practical 
information on our Non-Surgical 
methods. 


Rectal Department—In charge of a 
competent specialist, who uses our 
painless method of treating Hemor- 
rhoids (piles) and other Rectal Dis- 
orders, without the knife or loss of 
time. Our treatments leave no scar 
tissue. 


CANCER — External and Internal: 
Only cell balance will eliminate this 
dread constitutional disease from the 
Human Body. Consultation and in- 
vestigation is free. Come see for 
yourself, and DO NOT take the word 
of someone who has not investigated. 


SPANN SANITARIUM 


4507 GASTON AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
R. L. SPANN, M.D., M.E., Medical Director 





BLUE PRINTS PHOTOSTATS 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturer of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER AND CLOTH 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. Dallas, Texas 
Phone 2-8067 








Quality Foods 


Quick, Courteous Service 





Popular Prices 


The Pig Stands Co., Inc. 
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Waste Eliminated by 
Petroleum Industry 

Waste has been eliminated to such an 
extent in the operation of petroleum re- 
fineries employing modern equipment 
that the volume of refined products is 
within a fraction of one per cent of the 
volume of crude oil run to refinery stills! 

This progress is revealed in a survey 
of the petroleum industry’s accomplish- 
ments made by American Petroleum In- 
stitute committees. They reported that 
efficient refining reduces the amount of 
crude oil required to supply a given vol- 
ume of refined products, and therefore 
contributes substantially to conservation 
of the Nation’s petroleum reserves. 

Development of the “cracking” process 
for producing gasoline was cited as one 
outstanding accomplishment in the re- 
fining field. Heat and pressure are ap- 
plied to the larger molecules compris- 
ing the heavier portions, or fractions, of 
crude oil, virtually “cracking” them into 
the smaller molecules which make up the 
lighter fractions, such as gasoline. 

As recently as 1914 only one-sixth of 
a 42-gallon barrel of crude oil could be 
converted into gasoline. By 1926, largely 
because of the development of “cracking” 
plants, thirty-five per cent of the crude 
could be transformed into motor fuel. 
Today a weighted average of forty-four 
per cent can be changed to gasoline, and 
some plants are capable of obtaining 
seventy to seventy-five per cent. 

Cracking alone has produced since 
1920 an amount of gasoline which with- 
out cracking would have required 6,600,- 
000,000 barrels of crude. That is an 
amount equal to seventy-five per cent of 
all crude produced in the last ten years. 


A rough count in the spring of 1934 
shows 883 instances of double taxation 
between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. In 1932 there were 326 instances. 
The increase is due to State liquor and 
sales taxes. It would be quite possible 
that a corporation doing a Nation-wide 
business might have to file reports or to 
pay taxes in 191 different instances in 
a single month. 


The West End Lumber Company, Inc., 
of Houston has leased a large site at the 
intersection of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and the Holmes Street Road and is 
erecting a plant at a cost of 60,000 to 
serve the entire North Texas district. 

aad 

Dr. C. C. Selecman, President of South- 
ern Methodist University, has announced 
a gift of $400,000 by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Fondren for the erection of a library 
building at the Dallas institution. Funds 
for the building will be available after 
January 1, plans are now being drawn 
and work is expected to start early in 
1936. 

oye 

During the first eleven months of 1935 
Dallas retailers sold 11,183 new automo- 
biles, as compared with 9,579 for the first 
eleven months of last year. A similar in- 
crease in wholesale sales is reported by 
automobile distributors. 
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Dependable service to mer- 
chants of the Southwest. 


Our location at 710 Main 
Street is in the heart of the 
wholesale district. 


We carry for immediate 
shipment the largest and 
most complete stock of 
footwear in the South. 


We invite you to make your- 
self at home with us. 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











A DALLAS INSTITUTION 


Serving all Texas Merchants 
with High Grade Candies 
and QUALITY BAKERY 
PRODUCTS 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


BROWN’S SALTINE 
FLAKES 


“The Perfect Soda Cracker” 


Employing more than 1,000 
Texas people and using 
large quantities of 
Texas raw 
materials 


BROWN CRACKER & 
CANDY COMPANY 


DALLAS 


Branches at: Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont, El Paso, 
Ft. Worth, Houston, San Antonio and Wichita Falls 





Phone 2-1147 


Established 1906 








SAM STERNKORB, Mgr. 1824 Canton St. 
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Dallas Puts Up 
Continued From Page 9 
adventurers, known as “Social Demo- 
crats,” who settled near Dallas in the 
middle fifties and set up a communistic 
society, found that their wheat cost them 
$3 a bushel, while their thrifty Dallas 
neighbors were selling the grain for 
seventy-five cents a bushel. 

Dallas Great Oil Center 

Dallas is one of the great oil centers 
of the Nation. The city is within a few 
hours ride of the giant East Texas oil 
field, the largest in the world. Oil has 
played an important part in the modern 
business life of Dallas, since oil is now 
worth more to Texas than her annual 
cotton crop. The oil payroll of the State 
is in excess of $266,000,000. 

The City of Dallas also rates high as 
a banking and insurance center. The 
Federal Reserve Bank for the Eleventh 
District is located in Dallas. There are 
eleven other banks in the city. 

The Centennial visitor will not find 
Dallas lacking in good hotel accommo- 
dations. From pioneer times the city 
has been noted for its hotels, and today 
boasts some of the finest in the South. 
The best known hotel years ago was the 
Oriental, constructed in the nineties. It 
was six stories, of dark red brick. The 
Baker Hotel now stands on the site. The 
Baker was constructed in 1925 and is 
sixteen stores high. The Adolphus, just 
across the street, is twenty stories. 

The cultural and religious side of Dal- 
las has developed alongside of its com- 
merce, industry, and business. The first 
sermon preached in Dallas County was 
on March 19, 1844. The preacher was an 
itinerant Methodist, Thomas Brown, who 
held a service at the home of William 
Cochran. He peached from the text tak- 
en from Romans 1, 16. The first Jewish 
congregation was organized in July of 
1872, being the Congregation Emanu-El. 
Eleven persons participated in the or- 
ganization. The first Catholic priest of 
record to visit Dallas was in the summer 
of 1859 when Rev. Fr. Sebastian Auga- 
gneur came over from Nacogdoches. The 
first parish was organized in Dallas in 
1872 with Father M. Perrier in charge. 

Southern Methodist University, home 
of the celebrated Mustangs, and Baylor 
Medical School, together with numerous 
private schools, have made of Dallas an 
important educational center. 

The Centennial tourists will find that 
Dallas is easily accessible by either train, 
automobile, or air. The coming of the 
railroads to Dallas, the first train run- 
ning into the city in 1872, gave the town 
its first big growth. 

Love Field at Dallas is one of the 
finest airports in the Nation. It is a 
modern airport that has been visited by 
many of the Nation’s notables as they 
winged their way across the empire that 
is Texas. 

++ 

Twenty thousand former students of 
Southern Methodist University are being 
organized for a campaign to raise a five- 
million dollar endowment fund for the 
Dallas institution. The campaign will 
get under way early in 1936, 
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For The 33rd Time The Republic 
Enters A New Year 


Like the pioneers of another 
day Republic has forged ever 
forward—ever onward—with 
the Great Southwest. 


Today Republic Is a National Institution 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire Dallas, Texas Allied Lines 














Let US 
be Your Funanctal 
PARTNER 








MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK 


RESOURCES $20,000,000.00 
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Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market. 
Space available in small 
or large units at very 
moderate rentals. 


912 Commerce Street 
Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 














Last Year 
11,613 Bed Patients 


AMONG THEM 


1,005 new mothers 
1,018 new babies 


982 other little children, many of | 


them cripples 
52 incubator babies 
5,607 surgical cases 


A GOOD PLACE TO GET WELL 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 


Class A Rating 
Dallas, Texas 
Also 
Baylor University 
College of Medicine College of Dentistry 
Class A Rating Class A Rating 


Baylor University School of Nursing 
Class A Rating 


Baylor University 
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Bank Clearings 

Dallas bank clearings for November 
totaled $184,278,763, compared with 
$149,130,373 for November, 1934. 


* * * 


Cam, 





Bank Debits 

Bank debits in Dallas for November 
were $197,966,000, compared with debits 
of $156,891,000 for November, last year. 


' * «= 


Postal Receipts 

Dallas postal receipts for November 
totaled $319,343, compared with $283,- 
683 for November, 1934. 


* * * 


Building Permits 

Dallas building permits for November 
were $814,383, as compared with $776,- 
538 for November, 1934. 


New Membors 


The following firms have been elected 
to membership in the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce: 

W. Alfred Darling Company, 1634 Al- 
len Bldg.; W. Alfred Darling. Business 
engineers. 

C. M. Chatterton, Ditto Sales & Serv- 
ice, 805 Thomas Bldg. Duplicating ma- 
chines and supplies. 

American Poster & Printing Co., 1012 
Pacific Ave.; Harry L. Kaplan. Poster 
printing. 

Sullivan Machinery Company, 1914 
Commerce St.; Jonathan A. Noyes. Man- 
ufacturers of mining and petroleum ma- 
chinery. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company, 3200 
Main St.; Robert Q. Bekins. Moving and 
storing household goods. 

Lithograph-Arts Corporation, 2117 
Commerce St.; W. W. Blackman, Jr., and 
Jack W. Wallace. Photo lithographers. 

Alexander Motor Company, 2210 Pa- 
cific Ave.; Ernest Alexander. Dodge and 
Plymouth dealers. 

Gillette Motor Transport, Inc., 1712 
Laws St.; Fred Gillette. General storage, 
drayage and motor freight. 

Imperial Life Insurance Company, 918 
Gulf States Bldg; Zeb Freeman. Gen- 
eral life insurance. 

Crockett Printing Company, 417 North 
Akard St.; Owen V. Crockett. Printing. 
Se ae 

The City of Dallas has just sold a 
$515,000 bond issue at a premium of $3,- 
033.25 on a basis of three per cent inter- 
est. It was the best offer the city has 
ever received for its bonds. 








Distribution of Christmas clubs this 
year, amounting to $312,000,000, will be 
made to some 7,000,000 depositors. 








A Texas Institution 











THE BAKER 


HOTEL 
Dalilas 


700 Rooms and Baths, 
offering the absolute 
BEST in hotel service. 


DINING ROOM 
COFFEE SHOP 
“CAVE” TERIA 


Home of the Nationally Known 
PEACOCK TERRACE and 
CRYSTAL BALLROOM 





RATES: $2 AND UP 























Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
Capital $1,500,000.00 
The Oldest, Largest and Strongest Title 
Company in the Southwest 


Abstracts—Escrows—tTitle Insurance 


Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
1221 Main St. Phone 2-849] 





Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


EWING CO. 


'*In Dallas Since 1902” 
1606 Commerce Street 


ome 


Dallas, Texas 
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Cost of Complying With Tax 


Laws Retarding 


HE costs of complying with tax 

laws and of collecting taxes are 

tending to restrict the expansion of 
business and industry, recent studies 
have revealed. 

A study made for the American Man- 
agement Association by Robert M. Haig, 
Professor of Political Economy at Colum- 
bia University, disclosed that about 2.3 
per cent of taxes paid by 163 represen- 
tative American corporations in 1934 
represented expenditures for bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, filling out tax forms, 
and similar work. Studies of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Committee 
have revealed that the petroleum indus- 
try spends an additional three per cent a 
year in collecting, accounting for, and 
paying gasoline taxes to Federal and 
State Governments. 

Professor Haig’s study showed that in- 
dustry is put to larger expense in com- 
plying with income tax laws than with 
other types of taxes, and that compli- 
ance with State income tax laws is more 
expensive than compliance with Federal 
income tax laws. He reports that while 
the Federal Government spends approxi- 
mately one per cent to collect its income 
tax, the cost to the individual corpora- 
tion is approximately 4.7 per cent. In 
some cases the cost runs above twenty- 
five per cent. State income tax costs 
amount to 9.5 per cent for the typical 
corporation, but in some cases exceed 
forty per cent. The average in Massa- 
chusetts was 16.6 per cent, while in New 
York the average was 22.5 per cent. 


Sales Tax Costs High 

Sales taxes, often cited as the most 
economical levies to administer, cost the 
Government about 2.5 per cent to col- 
lect, but add about 3.7 per cent to the 
expenses of the average business. These 
figures are well supported by the ex- 
perience of the petroleum industry with 
sales taxes on gasoline, the $22,500,000 
estimated annual cost of collecting taxes 
totaling roundly $735,000,000. 

Property taxes, on the basis of Pro- 
fessor Haig’s finding, apparently are 
least expensive to business and industry. 
They cost the typical corporation only 
about 1.2 per cent, but cost Government 
three to four per cent to collect. 

Professor Haig’s studies disclosed also 
that while income taxes are most expensive 
to industry, sales taxes second, and prop- 
erty taxes third, the cost of complying 
with State income tax laws is twice as 
great as that of complying with Federal 
income tax laws. He found further that 
the cost of complying with State laws 
depends almost directly upon the num- 
ber of States in which a corporation op- 
erates. Where the cost is 1.5 per cent 
for a corporation operating in a single 
State, it is 2.5 per cent for a corporation 
operating in two or more States. In the 
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case of a corporation operating in more 
than forty States the cost is 5.5 per cent, 
the lack of uniformity in tax laws ap- 
parently being responsible for the -rapid 
increase in costs. 

The conclusion is reached that while 
absence of customs barriers between 
States has encouraged trade and com- 
merce in the United States, the lack of 
uniformity between State tax laws is 
tending to become a barrier which, with 
the present chaos in taxation and over- 
lapping levies, may retard if not prevent 
further expansion of trade. 


o>e 
RRA Aid for 32,000 


Rural Families 

Machinery for enrolling 32,000 addi- 
tional farm families in Texas and Okla- 
homa in the rehabilitation program of 
the Rural Resettlement Administration 
has been set in motion by D. P. Trent, 
regional director. 

This will raise the quota of the two 
States to 70,000 families, of whom 49,000 
will be in Texas and 21,000 in Oklahoma. 
At present the Bureau is aiding 24,000 
families in Texas and 14,000 in Oklaho- 
ma. Bureau officials estimate five per- 
sons to each family, or a total of 350,000 
persons to whom they plan to extend aid. 

Regional headquarters for Texas and 
Oklahoma were recently moved to Dallas 
from Stillwater, Okla., and are now 
located at 3221 Commerce St. 

oe 

F. A. Meurin, Manager of the Dallas 
district for the B. F. Goodrich Co., won 
first place among all district managers, 
and will be presented the President J. D. 
Tew Trophy because of the record set 
up by retail stores in his district in a 
recent sales contest, participated in by 
all the National retail sales organiza- 
tion. 

ope 

The American Beauty Cover Company, 
1900 Orange St., is installing consider- 
able new equipment, ‘including an entire- 
ly new type of binding known as Wire-O 
and a new heavy-duty embossing ma- 
chine. The company manufactures school 
annual covers, loose leaf covers, coin 
bags, check covers, pass bocks, edition 
binding and many allied items. 

oe 

American Airlines transported 85,461 
pounds of air express during the month 
of October to establish a new record for 
the company, which was 37.29 per cent 
above any previous month in the com- 
pany’s history. The previous record of 
62,246 pounds was established in Septem- 
ber. October was the eighth consecutive 
month to exceed in express poundage any 
comparable month in the company’s 
history. 





Furniture > 


= FURNISHING TEXAS HOMES 
SINCE 1876 = 





FURNISHING 
TEXAS 
HOMES 
SINCE 
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WIRE-O 


BINDS 100% FLAT OPENING 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT 


Complete equipment for the economical bindery 
operations on booklets and catalogues. Ask us 
to prepare a complete dummy and estimate 
without charge or obligation on your catalogues, 
price lists, manuals or books. For a flat opening 
bound sheet nothing approaching the perfection 





of WIRE-O has yet been offered. 


| 
| 
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Wire-O Department 


American Beauty Cover Company 
COVERMAKERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Telephone 7-5176 
1902 Orange Street 


FOR RENT 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Also . . . Tables With 
Detachable Legs for 
Conferences and Pub- 
lic Meetings. 


Dallas, Texas 





Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2011 Orange Phone 2-9083 











A Texas Institution 
M.E.Moses 56,106,256 Stores 
1008-10 Elm Street 


14 Modern Stores Operated in Texas 
Every Store a Centennial Booster 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


Dallas’ Newest and Finest 


A modern fireproof hotel . . . Every 
room with combination tub and 
shower . . . outside exposures. 


Efficiency Apartments from $50 to 


Bedroom Apartments $80.00 up. 
Daily rate $2 to $10. 
Single Rooms $35 and $40. 


ERVAY at CITY PARK 


DP By ae ya: 3S: ; 7 Eo AS 


-W. B. PASSONS, Manager 











Business Men of Dallas: 


When in need of a well-trained stenog- 

rapher or bookkeeper, please phone us, 

7-8514. We shall appreciate the favor 
very much. 


Metropolitan Business College 


Foremost in Dallas Since 1887 





Cowser & Company 
GOOD LUMBER 
Since 1876 
Complete Stock of Building Materials 
Modern Mill in Connection 
3121 Grand Ave., Corner Trunk 
Telephone 4-7181 Dallas, Texas 





TITLE INSURANCE 
ABSTRACTS 
Telephone 2-5405 & 1204 Main Street 


Fidelity Union Abstract & Title Co. 
F. R. BOWLES, V.-P. & Title Officer 





Southwestern Blue Print Company 
H. F. KOCH, Manager 





‘PHOTOSTAT PRINTS) 





405 soutH akaro st. 2-884 construction sips. 
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1936 Convention List 
Continues to Grow 


One of the largest and most interest- 
ing meetings secured for Dallas for 1936 
during the past month was the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, meeting 
at Hot Springs, the invitation being ex- 
tended by Mrs. C. C. Cameron of Dallas, 
President of the Texas Chapter of the 
U. D. C. The convention probably will 
draw around 800. 

Another National convention for No- 
vember, 1936, is Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity, the local 
alumni chapter as well as the active 
chapter at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, extending the invitation. Included 
in its ranks aire many of the outstanding 
journalists of America. 

The Texas Telephone Association will 
convene here March 10-12, it was decided 
at a recent meeting of its Executive 
Committee, of which W. L. Prehn of Dal- 
las is a member. Some 400 visitors are 
anticipated. 

Bryce L. Twitty of Baylor Hospital 
haniled the bid which secured the con- 
vention of the Texas Hospital Associa- 
tion, to convene in April just in advance 
of the Southwest Section of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. 

The Texas Music Teachers Association 
has voted to convene here next Novem- 
ber, and so has the Texas Association of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists, of which 
Dr. Minnie L. Maffett of Dallas is Sec- 
retary. 

The Dallas District Assembly of Del- 
phians, with 500 expected, has just been 
announced for Dallas in May, and the 
State Sodality Convention, Sam C. Ken- 
nedy, local chairman, for next fall. 

Dallas has been awarded the October 
1936 convention of the Texas Athletic 
Federation of College Women and Miss 
Betty Hazard of Southern Methodist 
University was elected State President. 
Another Dallasite was Webb Roberts, 
chosen to head the Texas Memorial 
Craftsmen, which conclave will be in 
Dallas next November. 


January Meetings 

Among the January meetings of which 
the Chamber so far has record are: 

Dr. Pepper Co. District Managers, 
January 4. 

Electric Household Appliance Co., Jan- 
uary 7-9. 

Second District Board, Texas Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, January 14. 

North Texas M. E. Conference, Council 
of Christian Education, January 15. 

Texas Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion, January 21. 

Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation, January 21-23. 

Episcopal Council Diocese of Dallas, 
January 22-23. 


National Automotive Parts Associa- 
tion, Southwest Convention, January 
23-24. 


Texas Association of Fairs, January 
24-25. 

Salvation Army Texas-Oklahoma Of- 
ficers Council, January 25-26. 





San Carlo Grand Opera Co., January 
27-29. 

Spring Buying Season, Dallas Whole- 
sale Market, January 27-February 15. 

Texas Theatre Owners Protective As- 
sociation, January. 

Texas Certified Seed Breeders Asso- 
ciation, January. 

Texas Seed and Plant Board, January. 

Texas Section International Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, January. 

Norge Dealers, Texas Radio Sales Co., 
January. 

Texas Branch, Travelers Insurance Co., 
January. 

Sectional Meeting Boy Scout Council 
Officers, January. 

Southland Life Insurance Company 
District Managers, January. 
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TRAVEL 
LUXURIOUS 
COMFORT 


BOWEN 
to 


South Texas 





4 Schedules Daily 





@ BREAKFAST IN DALLAS 


Spend a Business Day 
in 
Houston, Austin or 
San Antonio 


@ BACK IN DALLAS FOR 
DINNER 








6th YEAR SERVING 
DALLAS 
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TO OUR 
Southwest 
FRIENDS 


St. Paul’s Hospital appreciates the privil- 
ege of serving you. As a Dallas institution 
we number among our many friends thou- 
sands upon thousands of patients and 
their families who come here not only 
from Texas but from all the surrounding 
states as well. And among them we know 
of many who come to Dallas for treat- 
ment because of the national reputation 
accorded our medical men of this city; 


efficient in every specialty of medicine. 


ST. PAUL'S 
HOSPITAL 


3121 Bryan Street 


Dallas, Texas 











Attractive Quarters 


in this modern 
well-located 
building are 
available at 
exceptionally 
moderate ren- 
tals. 





Practice 


thrift and economy without sacrifi- 
cing your comfort or prestige. You 
can do it by becoming our tenant. 


Fidelity Building 


1000 Main Street 2-7779 











Bought, Sold, Repaired and 
Refinished 


1708 Commerce Street 


Phone 7-6846 


Used Office Furniture 


J.B. HARPOLD 
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Junior Chamber 














Board of Directors 


The membership of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has elected the 
following board members for 1936: 

Members re-elected: W. O. Cooper, 
Edwin S. Greet, Phil Kirchaine, W. E. 
Mitchell, Robert M. Olmsted, Hugh Dun- 
lap, James S. Hudson, Roy W. McDonald, 
Houston Nichols, James Stewart. 

New members elected: W. C. Alex- 
ander, Porter Lindsley, Jr., George F. 
Mixon, Andrew Patton, Dr. Tom E. 
Smith, R. B. Hill, Ora J. Massey, Hal 
Newman, Lawrence Payne, Olen C. 


Turner. 
* ¢ 8 


Houston Repays Visit 

In exchange for the Dallas program in 
Houston on October 15, the Houston 
Junior Chamber entertained in Dallas on 
November 20 with an excellent program. 
Among the visitors present were Victor 
Bouldin, State President; B. B. Kerr, 
Oklahoma City, Regional Vice-President; 
Bill Turner, Fort Worth President; Joe 
Axendine, Fort Worth President-elect; 
Wick Comegys, McKinney President. 
Luther Williams of Tulsa, Okla., former 
National Director, and D. C. Harris, 
Mayor of Mineral Wells, also attended. 


* * * 


Newsboys’ Christmas Tree 

The only Jaycee activity that depends 
entirely upon personal contributions 
from its members is the annual News- 
boys’ Christmas Tree. George Mixon is 
chairman of the following committee in 
charge of this activity; Hubert Langley, 
Hal Newman, Ora J. Massey, W. E. 
Mitchell and C. Russell Smith. 


* = « 


Represented in Rose Bowl 


Jimmie Stewart, Vice-President of the 
Junior Chamber, is business manager of 
athletics at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and is reflecting much credit on the 
Dallas organization in view of the suc- 
cess of the Mustangs in receiving the 
Rose Bowl invitation. The Jaycees have 
backed Jaycee Stewart on S. M. U. ticket 
sales for the last two years. 


* * * 


“Bar-Nothing-Ranch” Meeting 


A Western melodrama was presented 
at the stag party for candidates on De- 
cember 4. All new candidates were 
dressed in Western clothes and a ten- 
scene play was presented, written by 
Tom Peavy, Samson Wiener, M. R. Bob- 
bitt, Ora J. Massey and Olen C. Turner. 
Each of the candidates had a part in 
the play. Stage properties were fur- 
nished by Lonnie Allmand, 








Hardware 
Furniture 
Auto Accessories 
and Supplies 
Prestone 


Felt Base Floor 
Covering 





We Carry a Complete Stock 





Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Company 


WHOLESALE 
DALLAS 


























The PORT of BEAUMONT 


Publicly and actively supports every move- 
ment looking toward the building up of the 
great hinterland upon which the success of 
the port depends. We have the distinction of 
being the only Texas port who actively and 
publicly supported 


The Great Texas Centennial; 


1. Dallas as Headquarters of THE GREAT 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL. 


2. The Interior Compresses and other indus- 
tries which go to make up the pay rolls 
of the interior country; the fight to re- 
tain their natural and rate advantages. 


3. The furtherance of the Trinity River 
Canalization project which will give the 
interior the waterway service and connec- 
tions to which it is rightfully entitled 
and economically justified. 


No other Texas Port can claim such honor 
and distinction. 


To maintain closer connections and for the 
convenience of our patrons in the interior the 
Port of Beaumont has established an office 
in Dallas. Shippers and receivers are urged to 
take advantage of this office. Inquiries at 
the Dallas office or at the home office will 
have a prompt response. 


Beaumont was one of the first Texas Ports 


to open during the Longshoreman strike and 
shippers rest assured it will stay open. 


x * * 


THE PORT COMMISSION 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


P. D. RENFRO, Chairman F. C. DEZENDORF, Director 
SHIP AND RECEIVE VIA BEAUMONT 
R. T. BEHANNON, 915 Cotton Exchange, 
Southwestern Representative Dallas, Texas 


ee 
INSURED SAFETY 
for Savings 
Dallas Building & Loan 
Association 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 





















Manufacturers and Mill Agents 


How would you like a silent partner to furnish 
all necessary capital with which to increase your 


volume and profits at a very small cost? 


Commercial Facturs of Texas 


Industrial Financing 
SANTA FE BLDG. DALLAS, TEXAS 























Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 
OFFERS YOU ... 


a line of Display Equipment designed and 
built to sell more merchandise PROFITABLY 


Our designing facilities are at your disposal 
. . « No obligation .. . Call us today .. . 
Phone 2-4144 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 








BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


(Established 1883) 


Accountants and Auditors 











Daas, TEXAS Houston, Texas 
711 Santa Fe Building 1421 Esperson Building 
Telephone 7-6259 Telephone Capitol 6515 
—-- OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICES ——-- 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Canada London, England 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Canada Manchester, England 
Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. Mexico City, Mexico Glasgow, Scotland 
Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Buenos Aires, Argentine Paris, France 
Utica, New York Baltimore, Md. Rio De Janeiro, Brazil Berlin, Germany 
Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. Para, Brazil Hamburg, Germany 
Cleveland, Ohio Tulsa, Okla. Sao Paulo, Brazil Antwerp, Belgium 
Melbourne, Australia Sydney, Australia 
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BO HORSEPOWER V-8 ENGINE— downdraft carbu- 
retion—exhaust valve seat inserts—improved 
crankcase ventilation. 

IMPROVED COOLING—with larger, 19-in. fan—ex- 
haust type hood louvers—radiator of flat tube and 
fin construction. 

STRONGER FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE — heavier 
shafts, new cone locks between shaft bolts and 
wheel hub. 

FULL TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE with radius rods for posi- 
tive axle and wheel alignments, longer tire wear, 
surer braking. 

NEW OIL-SEALED MULTIPLE ROLLER BEARINGS for 
universal joints. 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY FRAME—hign carbon pressed 








ONLY THE FORD V-8 TRUCK HAS ALL THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS FOR 1936 


en 











steel, with full channel depth cross members. 
IMPROVED STEERING and greater stability of front 
end construction. 

HEAVY DUTY CLUTCH—centriforce action increases 
capacity 100% at high engine speeds—large diame- 
ter plates for long life—pedal pressure reduced 
25% at starting and shifting speeds. 

RIB-COOLED BRAKES — self-centering shoes, rein- 
forced cast alloy non-scoring drums. 

CORRECT LOAD DISTRIBUTION—more room in cab 
—more loading space ahead of rear axle. 
COUPE-TYPE CAB—insulated and lined — seat ad- 
justable to 3 positions. 

GREATLY REDUCED MAINTENANCE through low cost 
engine and parts exchange plan. 











peer the 1936 Ford V-8 Truck stands a 
record of performance in a class by itself. 
Truck operators—men who make their deci- 
sions on the basis of performance and built-in 
dollar-for-dollar value—bought nearly 100,000 
Ford V-8 Trucks and commercial cars in the 
first 6 months of 1935. This was an increase of 
58% over the same period last year. 


These operators found the 80 h. p. Ford V-8 
engine ideal for modern trucking under every 
conceivable road and load condition in 48 states. 
They found that this engine has exceptional 
power, flexibility, stamina—and their records 
prove that the V-8 is the most economical Ford 
Truck ever built. 


And they prove far more. They prove the 
Ford’s ability to stay on the job and out of the 
repair shop—its all-around rock-bottom upkeep 
costs—the tremendous strength of Ford’s heavy- 





duty chassis and frame. Drivers testify to the 
Ford V-8’s cab comfort and ease of handling. 

You will find all these proved qualities in the 
1936 Ford V-8 Truck—plus new improvements 
for even greater efficiency and dependability. 
Read the vital truck features above. Think 
what value they mean at Ford’s low prices. 
Think what performance and satisfaction they 
mean—regardless of price. 


Make Your Own “On-the-Job” Test 
Ask your Ford Dealer to loan you a 1936 Ford 
Truck. Let your driver and load prove Ford V-8 
value to you with the greatest truck Ford ever 
built. There’s no obligation. 


YOUR FORD DEALER 


$ rl 0 0 AND UP, F. O. B. DETROIT 


Easy terms through Universal 
Credit Company, the Authorized 
Ford Finance Plan. 











